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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


What’s Ahead This Summer 
(p. 9) 


American History, World History 
A Lesson Plan 
Aims 

1. To invite the attention of students 
to developments in the news which are 
likely to remain in the forefront during 
the summer months. 

2. To remind students of their re- 
sponsibilities for keeping informed of 
news developments at home and 
abroad. 


Materials 
Scholastic’s 1954-1955 News Map or 
a map of the world. 


Assignment 

1. Under the headings “Domestic 
News Ahead” and “Foreign News 
Ahead,” outline the major topics dis- 
cussed in “What’s Ahead This Sum- 
mer.” Add any topics which you think 
should be included. 

2. Select one topic which is discussed 
in today’s newspapers. Bring a clipping 
to class and be prepared to bring us up 
to date on the latest developments. 


Motivation 

Imagine that you are a newspaper 
reporter hoping for an overseas assign- 
ment during the summer. What story 
would you like to cover? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Senior Scholastic’s editors had a 
problem in deciding which of the for- 
eign news developments to include in 
“What's Ahead This Summer.” Which 
of the foreign news developments do 
you feel were well selected? Which 
might have been omitted? Defend your 
selection. 

2. Why should we trouble to keep 
informed about this and other news 
developments when school is not in 
session? How can we keep informed 
during the summer vacation? 

8. Come up to the map of the world 
and point out those places where you 
think important news developments are 
likely to be centered. Tell us why. 


Things to Do 
Permit the class to skim the article. 
Select committees to report on several 


of the news developments both at home 
and abroad, Encourage the cummittees 
to report in various ways: for example, 
an interview with a prominent person, 
a round-table discussion, a “You Are 
There” script, a “Voice of America” 
broadcast, an inquiring reporter, etc. 


My Community and the World 
(p. 29) 


American History, World History, Civics, 

Sociology 
Digest of the Article 

In this absorbing Scholastic Writing 
Awards winner, Miss Virginia Huppe of 
Berthoud, Colorado, offers the world an 
insight into democratic living in a com- 
munity with diverse national origins. 
Berthoud, she tells us, is the center of 
one of the most fertile farm areas in the 
United States. She reports examples of 
community cooperation which, if ex- 
tended to the world community, can 
insure lasting peace. This article is in- 
spirational, but it is at the same time 
down to earth. 


Aims 

1. To consider the significance of 
small-town life as reported in the 
article. 

2. To derive from the article implica- 
tions for world peace. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you are tempted to 
visit Berthoud, Colorado? (show of 
hands) Why? 

2. Why is Virginia Huppe proud of 
her town? 


3. If you were writing an article 
about our town, what might you report 
upon proudly? 

4. Miss Huppe believes that the boys 
and girls who leave Berthoud will have 
a good influence on the world. Do you 
share her confidence in the youth of 
Berthoud? Explain. 

5. What principles of community 
living, observed in Berthoud, might 
well be adopted in the world at large? 
Have we any reason to believe that 
such principles will be effective in our 
time? What can we do to improve com- 
munity relations in our town? In our 
country? In the world? 

6.- What phases of life in our own 
community can you think of that might 
be used as the basis of an expository 
article to be submitted to the 1956 
Scholastic Writing Awards? 

(Students might be canvassed for 
other ideas that could be developed into 
awards submissions. Rules booklet for 
the 1956 Awards will be available in 
September. ) 


Honor System (p. 7) 


Sociology, Problems of American Democracy 


Digest of the Argruments 


Should examinations be given under 
the Honor System? Proponents say that 
the Honor System gives students a 
chance to put into practice a sense of 
responsibility they will have to use 
as adult citizens; that proctors encour- 
age some students to cheat in order to 
show that it can be done in spite of 
“guards”; that it works in those schools 
and eolleges which have it. 

Opponents hold that a student who 
would cheat in the first place is not 





We would like to meet you. 


will reach you soon after Labor Day. 





HAPPY VACATION 


This is the final issue of Senior Scholastic for the current school year. 
We wish-you, cne and all, a pleasant and rewarding summer vacation. 

If you are in mid-town Manhattan this summer, why not drop in to 
see us? We are at 33 West 42nd Street, between 5th Avenue @nd the Avenue 
of the Americas. After talking with our editors, you may want to browse in 
the New York Public Library across the street, or window-shop on Fifth 
Avenue. A few blocks to our east is the United Nations. But start with us! 


Our sincere thanks to you for your many letters of approval and of 
constructive criticism. We hope you'll again be a member of the Senior 
Scholastic family next term. Our first issue, to be dated September 15, 1955, 


-H. L. H. 














TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


likely to be suddenly turned Honest 
by an honor pledge; that honest stu- 
dents must become informers under the 
system; that it. broke down even at 
West Point when 90 cadets were dis- 
missed for cheating on examinations. 


Aim 

To consider the merits and possible 
disadvantages of the Honor System in 
school examinations. 


Assignment 

1. Outline in parallel columns the 
arguments for and against the Honor 
System. Avoid use of the italicized bold 
type which heads each argument. 

2. Would you favor an Honor Sys- 
tem for our school? Justify your 
decision. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you know of any 
school or class where an Honor System 
in examinations has been attempted? 
(show of hands) 

2 Do you think an Honor System 
would work here at ______——s—?: Why? 

3. Under an Honor System; honest 
students must report cheating by stu- 
dents who violate the system. Do you 


regard this as informing? Explain. 
4. Assuming that the Honor System 


, would 


would work here at _ 
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it provide better citizenship training? 
Defend your point of view. 


Things to Do 

Poll the student body on the Honor 
System. The class can frame a suitable 
question. The results may be analyzed 
under such headings as “Sex of the 
Respondent,” “Grade” or term. 


State Trooper (p. 6) 


Careers, Civics 


Digest of the Interview _ 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Patrolman Frank De Filippo of 
the Connecticut State Police. His views 
on dangerous driving are offered in an 
effort to save lives. Among the hazard- 
ous ways of driving, he includes driv- 
ing too close to the fellow in front of 
you, keeping your hands on the spokes 
of the wheel instead of the rim, staring 
into oncoming lights at night, driving 
at high speeds, etc 
Aims 

1. To invite attention to bad driving 
habits in an effort to save lives during 
comit.g months of increased driving. 

2. To invite attention tc the job of 
patrolman as a career. 


Assignment 
1. Outline the major causes of auto- 
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it’s his free period.” 


mobile accidents as described by Pa- 
trolman De Filippo. 

2. What do you think can be done to 
reduce the number of automobile acci- 
dents? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the interview with Patrol- 
man De Filippo especially suitable for 
this last issue of Senior Scholastic dur- 
ing the current term? 

2. Which of the causes of automobile 
accidents have you observed in your 
own experience while driving with 
friends or family? What can you do to 
prevent such dangerous driving? 

3. Where in our community have the 
most automobile accidents taken place? 
What do you think are the causes of 
such accidents? 

4. To what extent, if any, should our 
laws be changed in an effort to reduce 
the number of automobile accidents? 

5. Patrolman De Filippo likes his 
job. Why? How can a high school edu- 
cation help you to become a patrolman? 


Things to Do 


1. Interview your parents about the 
causes of automobile accidents. Report 
to the class. 

2. Try a socio-drama in which the 
participants are members of the same 
family on a Sunday drive. The high 
school boy or girl observes what he re- 
gards as a dangerous* driving practice 
by his father. 

In evaluating the socio-drama, the 
class can discuss the practicability of 
criticising a parent at the wheel without 
being offensive or earning the epithet, 
“Back-seat driver!” 

3. Interview a patrolman or state 
trooper on the causes of automobile 
accidents. How do they compare with 
Patrolman De Filippo’s list? 

4. Class “artists” can attempt car- 
toons or posters on driving. 

5. A student can report on the schoo] 
program for improving driving. 

6. Students can talk briefly about 
books in the school or local library on 
better driving. 

7. Write to one of the automobile 
companies for a free pamphlet on how 
to drive safely. 
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This summer 
have your fun 
and save it, too ! 


Rignt now the end of summer probably 
seems a long way off. But those exciting 
days have a way of zipping by. Before 
you know it, you’re back in school. 


This summer, save all the fun—the 
places you went, the friends you made, 
the fun you had—in pictures. Just take 
along a good camera (some ideas below) 
and wherever you go, you'll be ready 
to catch all the fun that comes 
your way. 


































Exclusive “Distance Dial” 


The new Brownie Bull’s-Eye Cam- 
era is the most versatile snapshot 
camera of all. Exclusive “Distance 
Dial’ turns to “Close-ups,” 
“Groups” or “‘Scenes’’ for right- 
on-the-button focusing. Double- 
exposure prevention. 


Brownie Bull’s-Eye Camera “Preview” Picture-finder 


only $12.85* 


Fiasholder, $3.20 . Extra-big, bright viewfinder on 


| the Kodak Duafiex III Camera 

| shows you exactly what you get 
before you snap. Sharp Kodet lens 
| pre-focused for you at the factory. 
An inexpensive 35mm color-slide miniature, | (There’s a Kodar Model, too, 
the Kodak Pony 135 Camera has many Yy Bram. | with faster lens, at $22.50.) Shutter 
advanced features plus red dot “‘average”’ we ' synchronized for flash. Double- 
setting system for simplicity when you — exposure prevention. 

wish. Sharp f/4.5 lens and ogee 


4 shutter speeds synchro- at.) 
nized for flash can take —— 
just about. any picture ' . 
—-indoors or out. 


air 


Budget camera for color slides 


| Kodak Duaflex III Camera, 


only $14.95* 
Flasholder, $4.25 









Kodak Pony 135 Camera, 
Model B, only $29.75* 
Flasholder, $7.95 





*Prices include 
Fed. Tax and are 
subject to change 
without notice 





First choice of beginners and experts alike— 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 
New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak 
Verichrome Film for black-and-white snapshots 
—one roll for your camera—one for a spare. In 
the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 








Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Chicago Cub bat boy, 
Billy Philips, says... 


“The Cubs get ’em out 
with 


Wilson Gloves” 


“The big thing that hits you in a Major 
League dugout is the pressure. News- 
papers talk about the late summer 
‘stretch drive.’ But I don’t see any Cubs 
waiting ’til August to turn on the heat. 
There’s nothing casual about the way 
from the number of Wilson gloves in 
their line-up, Wilson must be the best !”’ 





For official play from the Little Leagues 
up through the Big Leagues 


WILSON PRESENTS 


MITTS 

Introduced last year to the pro ranks 
only—already used by many Major 
League first basemen, this great mitt 
can now be yours! New “scoop zone” 
adds extra leather cup under web 
between thumb and finger area. This 
permits ball te wedge in, prevents 
ball from rolling up or out of pocket. 
With “Snap-Action” design for maxi- 
mum flexibility and palm crotch 
lacing for no-tear crotch, fielding 
couldn’t be easier. Model shown: 
Ripper Collins. 


Ted Williams Major League Model 
Endorsed by the great Boston Red Sox 
outfielder . . . easily flexed, extra-wide 
Grip-Tite pocket gives better pocket 
control. With streamlined fingers, ad- 
justable laced palm, “Double X’”’ web 
and laced crotch. 





Wilson gloves and mitts are avail- 
able in a wide range of prices. 
See them in leading sporting goods 


a stores everywhere. 
W ,.. world’s largest manufacturer of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, Son Francisco and 26 other principal cities. 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., ine.) 
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High School Grads 
most likely to succeed 








...Join the 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


a 











Youne Men Go Places-Faster 
in the U.S. Air Force 


You get going...and keep going when you step into Air 
Force Blue. As an Airman, your job in the air or on the 
ground will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and 
jet fighters flying. . 

You’ll earn good pay, with automatic increases and 
may have opportunities for further schooling. If you 
qualify, you can learn a skill that will benefit you for 
the rest of your life, you may be selected for Aviation 
Cadet training as a pilot or observer—or you may com- 
pete for an appointment to the new Air Force Academy. 
Be the first in your class to succeed. Be a member of 
the U.S. Air Force team. 


= STUDENTS! Graduate before you eniist! 





S-3-SC-4 


Airman Information Branch 
Personnel Procurement Division, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB 

Dayton, Ohio 


~~ 
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Please furnish me more information on my op- [| 
portunity as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. J 
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Double-Threat Teams 


Dear Editor: 

The picture of John and Richard 
Contiguglia in the April 13, 1955 issue 
of Senior Scholastic has prompted me 
to write this letter. Here at Lorane 
High School we not only have twins 
who will be our two top students this 
year, but last year we also had twins 
who were our top students scholastic- 
ally. 
Our valedictorian and salutatorian 
respectively this year will be Leonard 
and Annabelle Singhose, while last year 
the two top positions went to Claudette 
and Richard Payne, respectively. Clau- 
dette and Richard are now freshmen 
at Oregon State College. Annabelle is 
planning to enter Oregon State College 
next fall, while Leonard plans to join 
the Navy after graduation. 

Lorane (Ore.) High School 


(Many thanks for an interesting item. 
—Editors) 


Philippine Flub 7 
Dear Editor: 

In United States History II class we 
were discussing the article in the April 
27 issue of Senior Scholastic about 
“Puerto Rico . . . Point Four Show 
Case.” Tho article states that the U.S. 
paid $20,000,000 for Puerto. Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines. We would 
like to know where you got your in- 
formation. We have looked in our his- 
tory books, and an encyclopedia. They 
both state that the United States paid 
$20,000,000 only for the Philippines. 

Kleta Willets 
Newport News (Va.) High School 


(From the treaty of peace between 
the U.S. and Spain, concluded at Paris, 
Dec. 10, 1898, we quote the following: 

“Article I. Spain relinquishes all 
claim :..to Cuba... 

“Article II. Spain cedes to the Unit- 
ed States the island of Porto Rico and 
other islands now under Spain’s sov- 
ereignty in the West Indies, and: the 
island of Guam... 

“Article III. Spain cedes to the Unit- 
ed States the archipelago known as the 
Philippine Islands .. . 

“The United States will pay to Spain 
the sum of $20,000,000 within three 
months after the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the present treaty.” 

The treaty does not distinguish be- 
tween the Philippines and the other 
areas ceded by Spain.—Editors) 
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O¢ more? 
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You'll save money on every 


super handy “NW 2 
shot and be sure of good 


clear pictures. And you can 
shoot all the fun with 
General Electric M2 Flash 
Bulbs . . . day or night, in 
sunlight or shadows— 
wherever the picture is. 


No fuss, no fretting... tiny 
G-E M2sare the easiest flashing 
bulbs you ever used... and 
they’re suregire,even on 
weakened batteries. 

Get G-E M2 Flash Bulbs at 
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get enough for all the fun! 
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Fiash Bulbs... 


10¢ 


Suggested retail price 


G-E M-2 fits popular cameras .. adapter modernizes present outfits. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 








State Trooper 


Meet Patrolman De Filippo of the Connecticut 


State Polic® whose job is saving lives 


td dew: real traffic problem is the driver. The present state 
of driving is pure highway horror.” 

This is the opinion of Patrolman Frank De Filippo of 
the Connecticut State Police. Eight years of traffic duty on 
Connecticut’s Merritt Parkway have made him a sharp ob- 
server of the cause and effect of highway accidents. 

Patrolman De Filippo’s list of grievances is long. But it 
is well worth studying. Learning what not to do behind the 
wheel of an automobile may save your life. 

Heading De Filippo’s list are drivers who hold their 
hands on the spokes of the steering wheel instead of the 
rim. There is a considerable time lag when the hands have 
to be transferred to the outer rim; should a quick, sharp 
turn become necessary. At average speeds, a car will have 
traveled about 44 feet before the change can be made. 

“Then,” says De Filippo, “there is the senseless rule of 
thumb that you should stay at least one car length behind 
the car ahead for every 10 miles of speed you're driving. 
A more dangerous rule could hardly be written. 

“Let's say that at 50-miles-an-hour you're five car lengths 
(78 feet) behind the car ahead. There are cars on both 
sides, leaving no room to swing out. Suddenly the fellow 
ahead stops dead. You slam on your brakes. Actually, at 
50-miles-an-hour it takes you 55 feet even to get your 
foot on the brake. After that, another 187 feet to stop. Total 
—242 feet. The result is that you're going to hit the car 
ahead at perhaps 40-miles-an-hour. Even if you're only 
traveling at 30-miles-an-hour, instead of it taking three car 
lengths to stop, you're going to need over four car lengths 

. . and that is even after you get your foot on the brake 
pedal.” 

Trying to keep going, even though tired and sleepy, is 
a major cause of accidents on the busy Merritt Parkway. 
Patrolman De Filippo call such motorists the “just one more 
hour boys.” 

“Night driving is another big hazard,” says this highway 
trooper. “Most people don’t realize that the faster they go 
the less chance they have to see what’s ahead. Crashes oc- 
cur when the driver outdrives his headlights. If bright lights 
of oncoming cars blind you at night, teach yourself to look 
past them. You can easily learn to do this. Don’t keep your 


sy ve ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK & x v¥ 


Wisdom comes not from experience but from meditating 
on experience and assimilating it.—Joy Elmer Morgan 






eyes on the road directly ahead, but rather on the right 
edge. Keep about six inches away from this right edge of 
the road for safe night driving.” 

Another of the patrolman’s pet peeves is the driver who 
takes his eye off the road to get something from the seat 
alongside him or from the back of the car. He tells about 
one accident in which the man reached over to get a bag 
of sandwiches. In doing so, his eyes left the road. The car 
drifted to the left and hit a bridge abutment head-on. -His 
wife and three children were killed. 

Strange things happen when drivers start speeding. The 
most significant thing is psychological. 

Says De Filippo: “When you accelerate into high speeds 
you bring on inner tensions in yourself which you may 
never have suspected existed before. If this anxiety con- 
tinues over a period of time, it can break out in driver's 
panic. Panic caused by dangerous speeds is the real cause 
of hundreds of accidents. 

“The second important change high-speed driving induces 
is physical. When you drive over 60-miles-an-hour it’s an 
experience entirely different from driving at 40-miles-an- 
hour. The increased speed narrows your vision, blurs your 
sense of timing and radically changes the technique of 
driving. At 65 or 70 miles-an-hour, the average driver is 
helpless in any emergency. You're not really driving the 
car .. . the car is driving you.” 

De Filippo, a lanky six-footer, served as an enlisted man 
in the Army engineers in World War II. He joined the 
Connecticut State Police in 1947. 

Today, a veteran, he earns $4,600 a year, but can look 
forward to periodic increases. After 20 years of service—he 
is 39 old now—he can retire on half-pay. 

His work schedule is rugged—only one day off a week. 
Technically he works a nine-hour day. 

“But often it doesn’t work out that way,” he reports. “A 
12- or 14-hour work day is not uncommon. And there’s no 
overtime pay.” 

However, demanding as the work is, he loves it. “There’s 
a great deal of satisfaction in knowing you're doing some- 
thing that may save lives, even though the people you're 
trying to help sometimes don’t appreciate your efforts,” he 
says. “But that’s the job. Personally I wouldn’t trade being 
a state policeman for any other work. 

“If I save one life during my career I'll consider myself a 
success.” * James H. WincHESTER 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Final exams are staring practically every U. $. student 
in the face this month. 

In some schools and colleges, examinations are con- 
ducted under the Honor System. This means, in its sim- 
plest terms, that the tests are not “proctored.” Students 
are trusted not to cheat. And they are not watched by 







HONOR SYSTEM 








teachers to make sure there is no cheating. 
Under the Honor System, students are “on their honor.” 
Sometimes they sign pledges saying they will not cheat. 


Sometimes they give their “spoken word.” 
What happens when someone violates the Honor Sys- 


tem? In most schools, the honor pledge requires that any 
student who sees another student cheating must report 
the student to either a teacher or the Student Council. 


The offender is usually given a fair trial and disciplined 


if found guilty. ; 


Supporters of the Honor System say it gives students 
a grown-up sense of responsibility and helps them be- 
come better citizens. Opponents, on the other hand, say 


that the Honor System makes a sham of honesty by 
making it possible for some students to cheat behind 


their teachers’ backs. 


YES! 


1. The Honor System builds better 
citizens. 


One of the fundamental principles of 
democracy is a belief in the individua: 
and his sense of responsibility. 

The Honor System simply carries out 
this fundamental principle. It gives stu- 
dents a chance to put into practice a 
sense of responsibility they will have to 
use as adult citizens. It gives them a 
chance to prove they are mature. 

Says Gerald M. Van Pool, director of 
student activities for the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals: 
“Our whole society is based on the con- 
cept that man has confidence in his 
fellow men. This confidence is evident 
in such matters as accepting a personal 
check, or permitting a customer to eat 
an expensive meal without requiring 
payment in advance. . . . Unfortunately, 
most schools are so set up that the rec- 
ognition of honesty, basic in most 
people, is too seldom in evidence. In 
most schools it appears that the faculty 
and students are playing some grim 
game of cops and robbers.” 

School is supposed to be a place to 
learn in preparation for adult life. The 
Honor System is one of the best ways 
to learn individual responsibility and 
individual honesty—so important in life. 


2. Students can be trusted. 


Teachers “proctor” exams because 
they think their students can’t be trust- 


Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


ed. But, says Laurence S. Flaum in The 
Activity High School, “there is no rea- 


son why students cannot be trusted to 


participate in any school activity with- 
out a guard. Distrust breeds distrust in 
man’s relation with his fellow man. 

tudents are conscious of supervisory 
distrust and resent it.” 

Furthermore, continues Mr. Flaum, 
“under these ‘forced’ conditions, stu- 
dents will cheat to show that it can be 
done in spite of ‘guards.’ They will ‘mis- 
behave’ to annoy the supervisors.” 


Shining Shield 


or Sham? 


A pro and con discussion: Should all schools 


adopt the Honor System for examinations? 






In other words, the few students who 
want to cheat will cheat whether or not 
there is a “proctor.” Meanwhile, every 
student in the proctored room feels un- 
easy and uncomfortable, knowing that 
the “proctor” is constantly on the look- 
out for someone cheating. Even the 
honest students feel that they are “un- 
der suspicion.” Their seif-confidence is 
shaken. 

The Honor System prevents this. It 
lets the students know that their faculty 
advisers trust them. And it gives the 























students a chance to prove they can be 
trusted. 

3. The Honor System works well in 
schools that have it. 


Success of the Honor System has 
been proved by those schools and col- 
leges which have it. 

Among the most famous examples of 
the Honor System are the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, Haverford 
College at Haverford, Pa., and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Here’s what a University of Virginia 
student had to say about the univer- 
sity’s Honor System in 1950: “The 
Honor System works in the University 
of Virginia. The student body knows it 

*works and is proud to be able to keep 
it working. 

“A professor giving a quiz or exami- 
nation walks into the classroom, dis- 
tributes the questions, waits to see if 
there are any doubtful points he can 
clear up, and disappears. The students 
do the rest. . . . At Virginia there is none 
of the constant irritant of a watching 
proctor, none of the strain of an en- 
forced silence. . . 

“University honor extends beyond 
the purely academic. . . . The word of a 
student of the University of Virginia is 
accepted as the truth. That means that 
any Charlottesville merchant will cash 
a student's check if he has the currency 
to do so.” 

The Honor System, therefore, is a 
worthwhile aspect of school life. It 
works beneficially for the student, the 
teacher, the schools, and the whole 
community. 


NO! 
- 

1. The Honor System is a “phony” 
system. 

The Honor System is impractical and 
unrealistic. 

The only persons it helps are the dis- 
honest students. The honest students 
aren't going to cheat whether there is 
a “proctor” or not. But the dishonest 
students benefit when there’s no one 
around to keep them in check. 

A student who would cheat in the 
first place is not likely to be suddenly 
turned honest by an honor pledge. He’ll 
violate the pledge just as easily as he 
would violate the accepted moral code 
of honesty. 

“Would it cause the crooks in your 
city to stop their crimes if you were to 
call your faithful policemen off the 
streets?” So asks Dr. George W. Crane, 
who writes the newspaper column, “The 
Worry Clinic.” Dr. Crane continues: 

“The honor system penalizes the 
honest students and offers the crooks a 
perfect field day....A good teacher 


should proctor his exams like an FBI 
man. For that helps protect the honest 
student who has faithfully studied his 
lessons all term.” 

The Honor System, then, is not some- 
thing that helps build honesty. Instead 
it helps those who want to be dishonest 
and penalizes those who are honest. It 
makes a sham of honesty. 

As for the argument that proctors 
shake the confidence of the honest stu- 
dents, Dr. Crane retorts: “Do you hon- 
est citizens develop~an inferiority com- 
plex because policemen patrol your 
streets? Certainly you don’t!” 


2. The Honor System encourages cheat~ 
ing and informing. 

Jack Greaves, a teacher in Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle, Washington, says: 
“The teacher who leaves the room dur- 
ing an examination or who retires to a 
corner with a book is giving impetus 
toward dishonesty to a wavering stu- 
dent and offering a reward to the cal- 
lously dishonest. He is, in effect, telling 
the students: We think that honesty is 
not worth teaching.” 

Psychological tests of honesty have 
been made in classrooms. They prove 
that students in large groups will cheat 
as soon as they’re placed on their honor. 
One such test was made recently by 
Northwestern University’s School of 
Education. It showed that over 30 per 
cent of the students tested had deliber- 
ately cheated. 

Furthermore, the Honor System gen- 
erally requires that students report any- 
one they observe violating the honor 
pledge. This requirement turns honest 
students into informers. And informers 
are the sort of people one expects to 
find under Communist and Fascist sys- 


tems—but not under the democratic 


form of government.  - 
Besides, the mere fact that students 
are required to inform on violators 


proves that policing is needed. So why 


not let the teachers or other authorized 
proctors do the policing in the first 
place? 


3. The Honor System has worked bad- 
ly in a number of schools. 

Radcliffe College had an honor sys- 
tem in force from 1942 to 1954. Last 
year Radcliffe abandoned the system. 
Why? School authorities became con- 
vinced—after 12 years of observation— 


that it didn’t work. 


In Radcliffe’s libtary, for example, 
students were permitted to borrow 
books without checking them out. Last 
year, it is reported, more than 900 
volumes disappeared—many of them 
irreplaceable books. 

Four years ago, the country was 
shocked when 90 West Point cadets 
were dismissed for cheating on exami- 
nations. Everyone had thought that 
West Point’s honor system was an in- 
vulnerable tradition—a shining shield. 
But’ 90 students were caught violating 
it. 

The scandal not only hurt. the pres- 
tige of our national military academy, 
but injured the reputation of every 
cadet. 

Furthermore, schools such as the 
University of Virginia and Haverford 
are not representative of America’s pub- 
lic school system. The colleges can pick 
the students they want. The public 
schools cannot. And there is no reason 
why honest students should be forced 
by an Honor System to compete against 
dishonest students. 
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In world and national affairs 


What’s Ahead 


This Summer 
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EWS is like a TV serial. Each day there is a new episode. 
Unlike TV, however, there are no “summer replacements.” The 
same shows continue through the sultry season. 
There may be some “special features” and “extras.” But the 
major “programming” remains pretty much the same. Here are 
developments to watch for in coming weeks. 










Big Four Conference 





Chances seem good for a four-power (U.S., Britain, France, and 
Soviet Russia) meeting on the re-unification of Germany. They 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph seem good provided there is no Soviet “booby trap” in the Aus- 
Up Down, Up Down—Will Big Four meeting give Reds trian state treaty. If the Red rulers mean what they say@(about 
a platform for propaganda—or will it bring results? = restoring Austrian independence) a Big Four conference will be 
held. 

On May 5, West Germany gained its independence. By the 
time this issue of Senior Scholastic reaches you, the flag of Free 
Germany will have been raised over NATO headquarters near 
Paris, to join the flags of the other 14 member nations. It had been 
the firm policy of the U.S. not to discuss the future of Germany 
with the Soviets until the Germans had become full-fledged part- 
ners in the Western defense alliance. 

The Big Four conference may or may not be “at the summit” 
(the chief of state level). The matter is still to be straightened out 
between Britain and the United States. Most likely, it will be 
attended only by the Big Four foreign ministers. [f these talks are 

Dobbins in Boston Post successful, they may eventually lead to a conference of the top 
The Thinker—President Eisenhower wants to use every leaders—President Eisenhower, French Premier Edgar Faure, Brit- 
Kenenines Gases te Oy eels ish Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden, and Soviet Premier Bulganin. 

What position will the Soviets take at this conference? The best 
“guesstimate” is that the Reds will propose that Germany be re- 
united on the “Austrian model.” In other words, on the condition 
that Germany, like Austria, pledge to be neutral and disarmed. 

Such a proposal would have a strong propaganda appeal to some 
Germans. But it would not be acceptable to the West. The West- 
ern position, in all probability, will be that there should be no 
strings attached to German independence. The German people 
should be free to decide for themselves whether they do or do 
not wish to join the Western defense alliance. 

Moreover, before there is any serious discussion about German 
unification, the Soviets must first agree to free elections in both 
East and West Germany. There can be no truly democratic gov- 
ernment in a united Germany unless such an election is assured. 









































Formosa Straits 


The U.S. has made it unmistakably clear that it will fight to 
defend Formosa, the island-stronghold of the Chinese Nationalist 
government. The U.S. is bound to do so by the terms of its mutual 
defense treaty with Nationalist China and by the Congressional 
resolution of Jannary 29. The U. S. will honor this pledge. 

There is considerable uncertainty about whether we will defend 










Talburt in New York World-Telegram 
But Chinese Reds, impressed by their own shadow, 
must show good faith, be willing to meet us half-way. 











Morris in AP er renin 
The Red vulture is waiting for his second helping. We 
must bring unity and order to free half of Viet Nam. 


Philadelphia Sunday Bulleti 
in Geneva, this August, the nations of the world will 
decide how best to use the power of the atom for peace. 








the Nationalist-held coastal islands of Quemoy and Matsu, or ask 
Chiang Kai-shek to evacuate them. That will depend on various 
factors, unpredictable at the moment. President Eisenhower de- 
clared on May 4 that one test of Communist intentions in as- 
saulting Quemoy or Matsu would be the size of the Red military 
build-up on the mainland opposite Formosa. 

However, the U.S. is determined to bring about a cease-fire in 
the Formosa area—on honorable terms. The U.S. is willing to meet 
the Chinese Reds half-way, if they show good faith. 

Thus the next move is up to the Chinese Reds. Or, perhaps, 
more correctly, it is up to the Soviet rulers in Moscow. For they 
are the ones who supply the military “hardware” to the Chinese 
Communists. They pay the piper, and they, unquestionably, call 
the tune. 


South Viet Nam 

Here the immediate danger is not so much Communist external 
aggression, as anti-Communist internal disunity. 

In the coming weeks, the U.S. will intensify its efforts to bring 
about unity and order in the free half of Viet Nam. An agreement 
will have to be reached between this country and France on a 
common policy. Both countries will have to decide which native 
leader to support. The odds seem to favor Premier Ngo Dinh Diem. 


British Elections 

The eyes of the world will be fixed on Britain on May 26. For 
on that day the British people will elect a new government. 

The two principal contenders are the Conservative party and 
the Labor party. At this distance, it looks like the usual fight be- 
tween the “ins” (Conservatives) and the “outs” (Laborites). There 
is not much basic difference in their platforms. 

On domestic issues, both ‘parties pledge more housing, more 
slum clearance, more aid to education. In addition, the Laborites 
—being Socialists—are calling for state ownership of the steel in- 
dustry and some chemical and machine tool industries. 

On the issue of defense, both parties are agreed that the Western 
democracies must remain strong to discourage Communist aggres- 
sion. Both parties support the British government's decision to 
manufacture H-bombs. 

In the field of foreign affairs the slight differences between the 
two parties are somewhat more noticeable. The Conservatives, 
generally, are closer in their thinking to U.S. foreign policy. The 
Laborites (under pressure from Aneurin Bevan’s Left-Wing) tend 
to be “soft” toward Soviet Russia and Red China. 

Thus, for example, the Laborites are calling bluntly for aban- 
donment of Quemoy and Matsu, the neutralization of Formosa 
through a U.N. trusteeship, and a U.N. seat for Red China. 

Who'll win the battle of the ballots? It looks like a toss-up. The 
Conservatives are weakened by the retirement of Sir Winston 
Churchill, their greatest vote-getter. The Laborites are split wide 
open by the internal feud between the Clement Attlee Right-Wing 
and the Aneurin Bevan Left-Wing. 

There is a possibility—however remote—that the middle-of-the- 
road Liberal party may roll up a sizable vote. If large enough, it 
may deprive either of the other two parties of majority control of 
the House of Commons. That would mean a coalition government 
in Britain, for the first time in many years. 


Atoms-for-Peace Conference 


President Eisenhower's “atoms-for-peace” proposal may be 
launched this summer. The U.N. has called an “International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy,” to be held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, from August 8 to 20. 











A total of 84 governments have been invited to participate. 
Acceptances have been received so far from 41. They include— 
significantly—all the Big Five (U. S., Britain, France, Nationalist 
China, and Soviet Russia). The object of the conference is to set 
up an international pool of nuclear materials to be used for peaceful 
purposes—such as medicine, agriculture, industry. 


U.N. Commemorative Session 


The United Nations will celebrate its tenth birthday this summer. 
A special commemorative session will be held in the city of its 
“birth,” San Francisco, from June 20 to June 27. 

The foreign affairs editor of Scholastic Magazines, Irving De 
W. Talmadge, will be on the scene to cover this historical event. 
See his first-hand report in the September 15 issue. 


Military Reserve Program 


The House Armed Services Committee has approved (by a 13-2 
vote) a bill aimed at creating a 2,900,000-man Reserve by 1960. 
Congress will now be asked to make the bill law. 

Here’s how the Reserve would be built up: (1) All draftees 
would serve six years in the Reserve after their two years of active 
duty. (2) All enlistees would serve five years after their three years 
of active duty. (3) 100,000 to 250,000 young men between 17 and 
19 could volunteer for six months active duty and then serve nine- 
and-one-half years in the Reserves. (See Senior Scholastic, May 11 
and Feb. 2.) 

The President had originally asked Congress to permit drafting 
men into the six-months’-service category if there weren’t enough 
volunteers. But the House committee rejected this idea as a form 
of compulsory Universal Military Training. UMT has long had 
tough going with members of Congress. 

A key provision in the committee-approvéd bill is a 45-day recall 
to active duty, under threat of court martial, for any man who fails 
to keep up his Reserve training. 


Road Building Program 


Practically everyone agrees that the U. S. needs more and better 
roads. About two-thirds of the nation’s 3,340,000 miles of roads 
are inadequate or unsafe. 

President Eisenhower has proposed a 10-year program of road- 
building which would cost about $101,000,000,000. The President 
wants to pay for the roads by issuing Government-guaranteed 
bonds. Democratic Congressmen have attacked this plan as an 
attempt to increase the U. S. debt. 

Sen. Francis Case (Rep., S. D.) introduced the President’s bill 
in the Senate. But Senator Case doesn’t think it has much of a 
chance.- He therefore introduced an alternate bill for a road- 
building program costing about $70,000,000,000. It would be 
financed partly by a tax on heavy trucks and buses. 

A third plan has been proposed by Sen. Albert Gore (Dem., 
Tenn.). It has won approval of the Senate Public Roads sub-com- 
mittee. This plan favors a $21,300,000,000 road-building program. 
The Gore plan calls for raising Federal gas taxes from two to 
three cents a gallon to help finance the roads. Gas taxes now yield 
about $1,200,000,000 a year. 

Observers believe that Senator Gore's bill has the best chance 
of becoming law. 


Drought Problem 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson has invited the Governors 
of ten drought-imperiled states to meet with him June 1 in Denver, 
Colorado. They will seek a permanent solution to the problem of 
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Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
Universal Military Training will probably be left on the 
shelf again, but Congress will build up Reserve. 





Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
For a smoother ride the nation needs new highways, 
but problem is how to pay cost of needed new roads. 
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Cleveland News 


Ten states are imperiled by drought which is creating « 
new dust bowl. How should stricken farmers be aided? 
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Farm parity program is up for a new fight in Congress. 
Chances are Congress will continue present program. 





= than tihcoeants 
Statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii are lumped in 
one bill. Chances for passage of bill this year look dim. 





Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


For the President's middle-of-the-road program to reach 
its goal, it will have to avoid soft shoulders on road. 


a new “Dust Bowl” which has been developing since 1951. This 
“Dust Bow!” is now as large as the famous one of the 1930s, and in 
some areas the damage is worse. 

Since early March, millions of acres in eastern Colorado, western 
Kansas, parts of Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming have been damaged by high winds ripping at their 
parched fields. Whole sections have been pounded to powder. 
Precious top soil has been blown away. 

A plan to give Federal financial aid to stricken farmers has been 
introduced in Congress. But Secretary Benson opposes this plan. 
He hopes a better plan will be found at the Denver meeting. 


H-Bomb Tests 


A mock hydrogen bomb attack will be carried out against 51 
U. S. cities June 15. Seven cities will be attacked by surprise. 

The mock assault is part of the Government’s civil defense pre- 
paredness drive. About two to three hours warning will be given. 
This will permit cities having evacuation plans to test them. 

One of the test cities will be Washington, D. C. About 15,000 
Federal workers, including President Eisenhower, will leave on the 
warning signal for secret relocation centers in six different states. 
They will then “operate” the Government from these emergency 
centers for two days as part of the tést. ¥ 

Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy Commission plans to hold an- 
other series of H-bomb tests in the mid-Pacific next fall. 


Polio Vaccine 


Demands have mounted for Federal control of the Salk polio 
vaccine (Senior Scholastic, May 4, p. 14). 

A number of Congressmen favor compulsory Federal distribution 
of the vaccine. Among them is Representative Joseph W. Martin 
(Rep., Mass.), House minority leader. 

President Eisenhower favors a voluntary control system. How- 
ever, the President has let it be known that the Government stands 
ready to take over “the entire output of the vaccine” if a black 
market develops. 

Meanwhile, some areas have delayed inoculation programs 
while the Government tests the vaccine already manufactured. 
Vaccine tests on monkeys takes from one to two months. 


Subway in the Snow 


The U. S. Army starts construction June 15 of an “Arctic subway” 
in Greenland’s huge icecap. The subway will link U. S. military 
bases there. It will be 15 miles long and about 25 feet below the 
surface. 

The purpose of the subway is to study ways of avoiding problems 
of weather, navigation, and trail-marking which hamper surface 
travel on the icecap. Furthermore, the underground tunnel would 
be invisible to possible enemy bombers flying the Arctic route to 
the U. S. Eventually, electric trains will be used in the tunnels. 


Travel Boom 


This summer more Americans will take “traveling vacations” than 
ever before in U. S. history. 4 

Travel agencies report that business is better than ever. Steam- 
ship crossings of the Atlantic are expected to go over the 1,000,000 
mark for the first time. Air travel too is going up. 

The American Automobile Association reports that requests for 
information about travel within the U. S. are running five per cent 
above those for last summer. The AAA predicts that 60,000,000 
Americans will scramble into 20,000,000 automobiles for vacation 
trips ranging from one day to two weeks. 

















East-West “New Look’’ 


Is the “cold war” to be replaced 
by a “cold peace’? Are East-West 
relations improving? The answer 
may come soon. 


The West's policy of peace 
through strength and preparedness 
seems to be paying off. Today, the 
free world is more united and 
stronger than ever before. And this 
is having its effect on the Soviet 
attitude. 

The Red rulers have not aban- 
doned their goal of world conquest. 
But they are changing tactics. 

As Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles told the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee recently, there 
are “small but perhaps significant 
signs” that suggest a more peaceable 
attitude by the Communist powers. 

Mr. Dulles pointed to Soviet Rus- 
sias apparent willingness to sign 
an Austrian state treaty after ten 
years of delay. He said this shows 
the bankruptcy of Communist policy 
in Europe. “They now have to throw 
up their hands and admit they have 
failed.” It may also indicate a 
“change of mood which may extend 
to other areas.” 


ZIG-ZAG TACTIC? 


Most observers in the Western 
capitals agreed with Secretary 
Dulles that there is, of late, a sort of 
“new look” in East-West relations. 
They felt that it was, unquestion- 
ably, related to the admission last 
week—after many years of debate— 
of a free and independent West Ger- 
many into NATO, the Western 
defense alliance. (See What's Ahead 
This Summer, pages 9-12. ) 

In his talk before the Senate com- 
mittee, Secretary Dulles stressed 
that he did not imply that the Com- 
munist threat had been eliminated. 
The Reds, he said, may be merely 
engaged in a temporary retreat in 
accordance with the zig-zag tactics 
prescribed by Lenin (the founder of 
the Soviet state). 

The Secretary added: “Neverthe- 
less, I do feel a certain sense of en- 
couragement because today the 


tactics of the international Commu- 
nists suggest that they realize that 
the free world is in fact ‘strong’ and 
that they do have to give up some of 
the courses they once selected.” 

In Paris, last week, Secretary 
Dulles attended a series of meetings 
designed to widen and tighten the 
Atlantic alliance. Participating in 
these sessions are the foreign minis- 
ters of the 15 nations that make up 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. For the first time, West Ger- 
many is attending as a member. 


RED PROPAGANDA SHOW 


To steal some of the thunder from 
the West, Soviet Russia has decided 
to put on a show of her own. She has 
“invited” her seven East European 
satellites to meet in Warsaw, Poland, 
on May ll. The purpose is to con- 
clude a mutual aid and friendship 
pact, and discuss plans for a joint 
military command. 

Taking part in this “Soviet NATO” 
are Poland, Czechoslovakia, West 
Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and Soviet Russia. 


ctr EET 


Communist China sent an “observer.” 

The “joker” in this deal is that the 
satellite countries are iron-bound to 
Moscow anyway. It’s just another 
Soviet propaganda stunt. 

In contrast, the friends and allies 
that the United States has are not 
captive nations. They are free coun- 
tries. Of their own volition they have 
lined up with us to preserve peace. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has signed 18 major 
treaties to strengthen the free world 
against aggression. 


Reds Say Press Is Flat 


Among the sounds one never 
hears on the streets of Moscow is 
a newsboy yelling: “Paper, paper. 
What paper d’you read?” 


The reason? There isn’t much 
choice. All papers are published by 
the government and they all follow 
the Communist party “line.” 

In Moscow, you can get either the 
Pravda (which means “The Truth” ) 
or the Izvestia (which means “The 
News”). And a standard joke among 
the long-suffering Russian people is 
that there is no pravda in the Izvestia 
and no izvestia in the Pravda. 

On smalltown papers, the editors 
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Wide World photo 


Parts of city of Saigon in South Viet Nam were left in ruins after the bloody 
fighting between government forces and the private troops of the rebel Binh 
Xuyen army. Government soldiers forced rebels to retreat to rice fields south of 
the city. South Viet Nam‘s more than 95 political parties are now trying to 
work out program for stable system of government backing Premier Diem. 
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copy word for word what has ap- 
peared in the Moscow papers. They 
dare not change a comma. “Original- 
ity” might cost a Soviet editor not 
only his job but his life. 

This has been going on for 38 
vears, ever since the Reds seized 
power in Russia. Now, all of a sud- 
den, the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist party woke up to 
the situation. It made the startling 
discovery that the Soviet papers are 
as dull as dishwater. “All of them,” 
it says, “say the same thing in the 
same way.” 


Hope for U.S. Flyers 


There is new hope for the U.S. fly- 
ers imprisoned in Communist China. 
Confidence that they will be set free 
was voiced recently by Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. 


Ambassador Lodge made the 
statement to a group of 40 U.S. Sena- 
tors and Representatives who toured 
the U.N. headquarters on May 7. 
He revealed that U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, on his 
recent visit to Europe, had discussed 
the matter with the Chinese Com- 
munist ambassador in Stockholm. 

“I can’t say much more than that,” 
Mr. Lodge said. “It is not the kind 
of thing you can spell out in all the 
details ia public.” 

A day earlier it was announced in 
Washington that the Chinese Reds 
had agreed to accept relief packages 
for 44 detained Americans. 

The announcement was made by 
Ellsworth Bunker, president of the 
American Red Cross. He said that 
the Communists had consented to 
accept twice a month the packages 
sent by the Red Cross and by rela- 
tives of the 29 civilians and 15 Air 
Force personnel. 

However, the Chinese Reds asked 
that the weight of individual pack- 
ages be limited to one kilogram (2.2 
pounds)—instead of an 1l-pound 
standard parce! the American Red 
Cross had proposed to ship: 


Atom Bomb Test Blast 


“Survival Town, U.S.A.” was built 
at Yucca Flat, Nevada, to get the 
answer to a question: What is the 
actual effect of an atom bomb blast 
on a typical civilian community? 

“Survival Town” consisted of 
homes of different types—brick, 


wooden frame, cement block, solid 
cement. There were also several 
small factories, a power plant, a ra- 
dio station, and other buildings usu- 
ally found in U.S. towns. These 
buildings were located from seven- 
eighths to three-and-one-half miles 
from Ground Zero—the center of the 
atomic blast. 

On May 5, in the thirteenth atomic 
blast in the 1955 spring series, civil 
defense officials got their answer. 
- The bomb used in the test was al- 
most twice as powerful as the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, dur- 
ing Worid War II. The force of the 
Hiroshima bomb equalled 20,000 
tons of TNT. 

Civil defense officials crouched in 
trenches around “Survival Town” to 
watch the blast. Nearest of all were 
11 Army volunteers in a trench one- 
and-a-third miles from the center. 
This is the closest any humans have 
been to an A-bomb test explosion. 


RESULTS OF TEST 


Test personnel were able to enter 
“Survival Town” within an hour after 
the blast went off. This is what they 
learned: 

Houses: Three of 10 test houses 
were ruined. A frame house and a 
brick house (both seven-eighths of 
a mile from Ground Zero) were com- 
pletely demolished. The roof of the 
brick house was blown 100 feet 
away. Two neighboring houses—one 


; Wide World photo 
In preparation for Flag Day, June 14, largest flag in U.S., 135 by 250 feet, 
is being cleaned by ROTC students of University of Detroit. Flag is owned by 
J.L. Hudson Co., Detroit department store, and is displayed on national holi- 
days. From June 1 to 11 dry cleaners across nation, at request of American 
Legion, will offer to clean flags free of charge for display on Flag Day. 


of cinder block and the other of pre- 
cast concrete slab—stood up fairly 
well. However, all the windows in 
these houses were blown in and fur- 
nishings battered. 

Bomb shelters: Indoor bomb 
shelters—both of concrete and 
wood-beam “do-it-yourself” types— 
emerged intact. Even in the de- 
molished frame house and _ brick 
house, the bomb shelters were in- 
tact. Dalmatian dogs kept in shelters 
in these ruined houses were extri- 
cated a few hours after the blast 
unharmed. 

Flying debris: The worst hazard of 
the blast came from flying debris. In 
houses without a.bomb shelter, fly- 
ing debris would have killed or seri- 
ously injured all the inhabitants. 
Practically everything not nailed 
down was hurled some distance by 
the blast. Even a mile from Ground 
Zero, small splinters of glass flew so 
fast that they embedded themselves 
in cans of tomato juice. 

Industrial buildings: Three differ- 
ent types of one-story metal facto- 
ries were tested. Only one stood up. 

Automobiles: The concussion of 
the A-blast buckled inward the body 
of a closed car. One house-trailer 
was overturned. 

Tanks: 45 M-48 Patton tanks 
placed 3,200 yards from Ground 
Zero survived intact—in an area 
where trees were ignited or de- 
stroyed and where the windshield of 
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a bus was blown out. Army officers - 


said the tanks could have survived 
2,000 yards from the blast. The tanks 
turned out to be more radiation- 
proof than had been expected. 

Telephones: “Survival Town's 
telephone system came through 
mostly undamaged. Only minor re- 
pairs were required to restore, it. 

Electricity: “Survival Town’s 
power plant was left “95 per cent 
operative.” A sub-station suffered 
only concussion damage. 

Food: Tons of bulk, canned, and 
frozen foods were placed in “Sur- 
vival Town’s” buildings. Even in the 
buildings closest to Ground Zero 
there seemed to be no damage from 
radiation that would prevent the 
food being eaten immediately. 

The biggest question of the A-test 
at “Survival Town” was: How many 
people could survive? 

Civil defense officials say anyone 
in the town above ground would 
have been killed by the blast or from 
flying debris. Only those in bomb 
shelters had a good chance to sur- 
vive. However, the eleven volun- 
teers in the trench 1% miles from 
Ground Zero survived unharmed. 

According to one civil defense of- 
ficial, the only thing to do when an 
atom attack is imminent is to “get 
away or dig in.” 


IN BRIEF 


New Capitol Face: President 
KisenHfower thinks the Capitol needs a 
face-lifting. He has asked Congress for 
$5,000,000 to remodel the face of the 
building’s east front. This section has 
been out of line with the big Senate 
and House wings for over 100 years. 
The famous Capitol dome, completed 
in 1863, extends about 40 feet over the 
east front. This is not dangerous, but 
many persons don’t like its looks. Sev- 
eral other Presidents have recom- 
mended remodelling, but Congress 
had been unwilling to appropriate the 
mouey. If the President’s new plan wins 
Congressional approval, the Capitol 
would gain 42 new offices, a new res- 
taurant, and two large hearing rooms. 


» 
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Presidential Pension: The Senate has 
unanimously passed a bill which gives 
all living former Presidents a $22,500 
annual pension. The bill also provides 
an annual pension of $10,000 for wid- 
ows of Presidents. The House has yet to 
act on the bill. Three widows of Presi- 
dents are now living—Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Herbert 
Hoover and Harry S. Truman are the 
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nation’s only. living ex-Presidents. Mr. 
Truman celebrated his 71st birthday 
on May 8 by breaking ground for the 
Harry S. Truman Library at Independ- 
ence, Mo. The $1,750,000 library will 
house Mr. Triiman’s papers and docu- 
ments for future use by historians. 


Happy Birthday, Nathan Hale: The 
200th birthday of Nathan Hale, Revo- 
lutionary War hero, will be celebrated 
June 6. The chief celebration will be at 
South Coventry, Conn., where Hale 
was born, Other ceremonies will be 
held at New Haven and New London, 
Conn., New York, and Washington. 
President Eisenhower has lauded the 
celebration plans, saying that “The 
courage and the words of this young 
patriot... have a quality essential to 
the strength and preservation of a na- 
tion.” Halt’s last words were, 
regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country.” 


Dirt in Your Eye? Detroit has the 
dirtiest big-city air in the U.S. That's 
what the U.S. Public Health Service 
says. The agency tested air samples of 
five U.S. cities with populations of more 
than 2,000,000 persons. Here are the 
results in terms of micrograms of dirt 
for every cubic meter of air: Detroit, 
344 micrograms; Chicago, 280; Los 
Angeles, 265; New York, 244; and 
Philadelphia, 188. The tests were made 
to help control air pollution. 


“Winged Victory” Regains Hand: 
One of the world’s most famous statues, 


* the winged “Victory of Samothrace,” 


will soon regain a hand that has been 


Wide World photo 
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missing for 1,355 years. An earthquake 
shattered the statue about 600 A.D. 
on its native Greek island of Samo- 
thrace. Archeologists found the body of 
the statue in 1863, but could not find 
its head or arms. In 1950, a group of 
New York University scientists un- 
earthed the statue’s right hand. Now 
the hand is to join the statue, which is 
or exhibition in the Louvre Museum in 
Paris. In exchange, the Louvre will 
send back to Samothrace an ancient 
marble frieze that once adorned a part 
of the island’s Sanctuary of the Gods. 


U.S.-Bound Dragons: Not all dragons 
are found in fairy-tales and horror 
movies. Some live ones exist on three 
small islands in Indonesia—Komodo, 
Rintja, and Flores. These beasts are 
believed to be direct descendants of 
the Australian dinosaur—and they look 
it, too. They are 10-foot long lizards 
with ferocious jaws that can cut a goat 
in half with a single snap. Devouring 22 
pounds of meat at one feeding is child’s 
play. Two of the Komodo dragons are 
now en route to the U.S. They’:} be on 
view at New York’s Bronx Zoo—the onl) 
specimens of their kind in the U.S. 


ich Guiz 
ON THE ~* NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Pravda; (b) Henry 
Cabot Lodge; (c) Dag Hammarskjold. 

2. Yucca Flat is (a) a deluxe apart- 
ment house in Washington, D.C.; (b) 
a stretch of the Inter-American high- 
way; (c) the scene of “Survival Town” 
atom test. (Underline one.) 

3. Nathan Hale, a native of the state 
of will be honored 
on his 200th birthday next month. His 


famous last words were 








Dawn of New Hope 


Almost ten years ago, on August 6, 
1945, the first atom bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, Japan. Today there are 
still many survivors of the blast who 
bear scars and disfigurements caused 
by the bombing. Twenty-five of the 
survivors—all girls—whose faces have 
been badly scarred came.to the United 
States this month for plastic surgery at 
a New York City hospital. Voluntary 
organizations cooperated to make the 
trip possible. Surgeons and the hospital 
are donating their services. 

In ploto are two of the Hiroshima 
girls who came to the U.S. They are 
praying at the shrine in Hiroshima that 
was erected in memory of the 78,000 
persons who lost their lives in the 
atomic blast: 
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Judging Ceramics (i. to r.): Egon Weiner, School of the Art institute of Chicago; Janet deCoux, sculptor, Gib- 
sonia, Pa.; Virgil Cantini, Fine Arts Department, University of Pittsburgh, former winner in the Art Awards. 





Presenting the 1955 Scholastic Awards 


UR congratulations to all of you— 

the more than 200,000 high school 
students from every part of the United 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada 
who took par® in the 1955 Scholastic 
Magazines Awards. 

When you crossed the final “t” in 
your short story, essay, poem, or article 
for Scholastic Writing Awards—or when 
you put the finishing touch to your 
painting, sculpture, or metal work for 
Scholastic Art Awards—or when you 
mounted your photograph for the Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, you 
were making an important discovery— 
you were finding your specia) talents 
and interests. That was the real win- 
ning. You were learning the great truth 
—in the words of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son—that “The reward of a thing well 
done is to have done it.” 

Many thousands of you received 
Gold Achievement Keys in regional ex- 
hibitions throughout the country. Many 
others walked off with national honors 
in the form of scholarships, cash awards, 
or certificates of merit. If you were 
one of these lucky people, your princi- 
pal will probably have been notified by 
this time. And if you did not make the 
winners’ lists this year, you may have 
been close to it. Often the decision of 
the judges as to who wins and who 


almost wins is very close. That is an 
ever-exciting feature of the Scholastic 
Magazines Awards. 

ow did the Scholastic Magazines 
Awards get their start? 


How the Awards Began 


The idea was “born” in the early 
days of Scholastic, when the young 
editor-publisher, Maurice R. Robinson, 
was making the rounds of hundreds of 
high schools. He visited dozens of 
assemblies and noticed that at the end 
of the year most of the honors went to 
the athletes. “Why not,” he asked him- 
self, “have equal honors for achieve- 
ment in non-athletic skills?” 

He decided to do something about it. 
In the fall of 1924 Scholastic announced 
that an issue in May, 1925, would .be 
written by high school students. Awards 
were offered for short stories, poems, 
essays, book reviews, photographs, and 
a student-drawn cover. 

Student readers of Scholastic and 
their teachers were delighted with this 
first student-written issue. Then in the 
fall of 1926 Scholastic proudly an- 
nounced: “$1,500...Scholastic Awards 
. .. A new annual group of prizes for 
creative work by high school students.” 
Listed along with short story, poetry, 


essay, and drama was art. Final judging 
the first year was done by three famous 
artists—Eugene Speicher, Robert Henri, 
and John Sloan. . 

The entries flooded Scholastic’s small 
office (then in Pittsburgh). The bulkier 
art entries soon took so much space that 
Mr. Robinson begged Carnegie Insti- 
tute for space in which to unpack and 
do the preliminary judging. Carnegie 
Institute has generously offered its gal- 
leries every year since then. 

The number of pieces pouring into 
Carnegie Institute rose year by year to 
tens of thousands. The art judging be- 
came too big to handle in one place. 
Also, only students who could travel+te— 
Pittsburgh were able to see an exhibi- 
tion-of high school art. So, in 1940 the 
Art Awards were regionalized. 


Regional Sponsors 


Today there are 40 regional exhibi- 
tions, co-sponsored by department stores 
and other public-spirited organizations 
which also furnish exhibit space. Art 
supervisors serve as regional chairmen 
and with their committees of art teach- 
ers and art patrons advise the regional 
co-sponsors. Entries that win achieve- 
ment keys in regional exhibits (about 
86,000 pieces won places in regional 


















exhibitions)—and entries from non-spon- ~ 


sored areas—are sent to Carnegie Insti- 
tute for final judging by a group of 31 
national judges. 

A> total of 1,567 entries have won 
places in the national show this year, 
representing 26 classifications in picto- 
rial art,‘ graphic arts, commercial art, 
design, sculpture and ceramics, and 
crafts. The pieces are now on display 
at the 28th National High School Art 
Exhibition in Carnegie Institute—May 7 
to May 31. 

The 466 outstanding art pieces in 
this national show received cash awards 
of $25 each, donated chiefly by leading 
concerns in the art industry. In addi- 
tion, 110 seniors won scholarships to 
art schools and colleges on the basis of 
their outstanding portfolios. 


Scholarship Program 


The scholarship program had its be- 
ginning in 1931. Two members of the 
art jury that year were directors of at 
schools. They were enormously in 
pressed by the entries. Said one as | 
studied a painting: “I'd like that bo 
to come to my school. . . he’s territ 
... think I'll give him a scholarship.” 
“So will I give a scholarship!” the other 
replied. Next year scholarships were 
donated by nine art schools. This year 
the number of scholarships totaled 110. 

The complete listing of national Art 
Awards winners is published in the 
Teacher Edition, Part II, of the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade, monthly 
magazine for English classes published 
by Scholastic Magazines. The. entire 
May issue of Literary Cavalcade is made 
up of award-winning selections from 
the Writing, Art, and Photography 
Awards. Also announced in Literary 
Cavalcade are the top national winners 
of the Writing Awards, Senior Division. 

In this issue, Senior Scholastic pre- 
sents an award-winning short story, 
short short story, expository articles, 
and humor, together with award-win- 
ning art and photography entries. 


Our Thanks to All 


The Scholastic Magazines Awards is 
not a “talent search.” The discovery of 
talent is only a by-product.-This pro- 
gram, we believe, helps thousands of 
high school students to a deeper appre- 
ciation of creative endeavor, raising the 
national taste in art and literature. 

To all who helped make the Awards 
possible — your teachers, the distin- 
guished judges, the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company (co-sponsors of the Writing 
Awards), and the department stores and 
other institutions who were regivnal co- 
sponsors of the Art Awards—our thanks. 

To all who entered the Awards—con- 
gratulations. To you who will take part 
next year--good luck! 





Poster Jurors: Tom Ross, Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Pittsburgh; Halsey David- 
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son, Campbell-Ewald, Detroit; Joseph Canzani, Columbus (Ohic) Art School. 





Pictorial Art Jury: Dong Kingman, John O’Connor, Jr., 
Charles Robertson, Clinton Adams, Samuel Rosenberg. 
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Costume Design: Helen Topp, Margaret Morrison Carnegie Coll.; Marian Harvey, 


Woodrum’s, Charleston, W. 


Va.; Florence Deletis, Marshall Coleman, N.Y.C. 
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1955 Scholastic Magazines Art Awards 


- 


@ The Scholastic Magazines Art Awards winners reproduced 
in this section were selected from the 1,567 art pieces on display 
at the National High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., from May 7 through May 31. Each 
of 466 entries received a $25 award. Tuition scholarships to art 
schools and colleges were won by 110 seniors. A complete 
listing of all art awards winners is published in the Teacher 
Edition, Part Il, of the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 





Show, Gr. li, Charcoal, by Alberta E. Matske, 17, . : 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Show, Gr. ll, General Design (Album Cover), 
by Meryl Galen, 18, John Marshall H. S$., 
Rochester. First shown Sibley, Lindsay & Curr. 





Award, Gr. li, Sculpture, by Chuck Lyons, 16, Arvada High 
School, Arvada, California. First shown, The May Company, 





Award, Gr. li, Cos. Design, by Ambra 
Sersich, 19, School Ind. Art. N. Y. C. 
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Award, Gr. It, Jewelry and Metalry, by 
Robert Potts, 18, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. First shown at Kaufmann’s. 








“Crabbers,” Place in Show, Gr. ll, Oils, by Diane Eliza- 
beth Godin, 16, Sprague Art School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Award, Gr. ll, Transparent Water Color, by Durwood 
Domisee, 16, North High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 





Award, Gr. i, Colored Pencil, by Ber- 
nard Most, 17, School Ind. Art, N. Y. C. 











The 


Store-Bought 


Dress 


PRING was arriving on Mt. Harmon. 

One could tell by the gayer ae 
of the scrawny winter sparrows. 
melting snow that ran in tiny sh 
down the sunny slopes, and the tiny 
from under the 
scattered rocks were further evidence. 
However, the most significant sign of 
this special season was the arrival of 
the spring ca 

For weeks Abby Norton had been 
expectantly visiting the general store 
and post office. Storm or thaw, Abby 
had relentlessly walked the seven miles 
to the store and the seven miles home 
every Thursday. 

Finally the day arrived. Abby's heart 
heaved with excitement as she skipped 
down the paths. Taking a short cut, she 
arrived before the mail was due. For a 
full half hour, Abby peered anxiously 
down the road. Then the rattle of the 
mail truck reached her ears. When the 
“Mail” jerked and bumped to a stop, 
the driver's twinkling eyes betrayed his 
knowledge of the importance of this 
trip. “Sorry, Abby, nothin’ this trip . 
for your folks. Got a package for a Miss 
Abigail Norton, though.” Abby gasped 
in relief. Clutching the package to her 
breast she dashed away. 

Reaching the sanctity of her home in 
record time, she climbed to her room in 
the loft and pulled up the ladder. Since 
Abby had seven small brothers and sis- 
ters, the privacy of the loft was good 
only when the ladder was up. She un- 
wrapped the package and gently 
‘touched the shiny, covered volume. 
This was the long awaited moment. 
Abby was going to pick a dress for the 
annual spring social from the new cata- 
logue. A great amount of hard work 
and pianning had gone into the realiza- 
tion of this triumph. 

It began about a year ago at the last 
social. On that occasion, Abby really 
noticed Luke Morgan; then she “set her 
cap for him,” as her mother declared. 
Abby started planning her strategy. 
Since she was seventeen at the time—by 
mountain standards practically an old 
maid—Abby felt the need for haste. She 
absolutely had to catch Luke at the 





Place in Show, Lead Pencil Drawing, Group ll, by Mimi 


Hovsepian, 16, 


next social. To accomplish this, she 
would have to attract his attention. By 
being the prettiest, neatest, and best- 
dressed girl, she would certainly do so. 

Her large family was not mutch help. 
They were a poor, hard-working group, 
as was almost every family on Mt. Har- 
mon. With so many mouths to feed, the 
rocky soil and short growing season pro- 
vided only the barest necessities. The 
luxury of store-bought items was almost 
unheard of. Young girls usually had one 
“courtin’” dress for the only gay, care- 
free time of their lives. After marriage 
they soon became old, careworn women 
with distant eyes and expressionless 
faces. They were always tired—tired of 
fighting poverty, tired of fighting death, 
and tired of fighting life. 

Because Abby’s family had had a 
difficult struggle for the last few years, 
a store dress had been out of the ques- 
tion. Abby, however, was a determined 
girl; she was also in love. This combi- 
nation was bound to produce results. 
She worked and worked hard. From 


* sunup to sundown she toiled for a well- 


to-do neighbor who could afford help. 
The pennies grew into larger amounts, 
and finally she purchased eight laying 
hens. She built a shelter and cared for 
them as a mother would care for her 
children. The grateful hens. responded. 
When late fall came, Abby sold them. 
Her efforts had produced six dollars and 
fifty cents, a greater sum than she had 
ever dreamed of. 

All winter long Abby shyly eyed 
Luke at the few social occasions that 
brightened their drab lives. Luke didn’t 
seem to notice her. At the harvest cele- 
bration he didn’t say a word. When the 


By Diane Bennett, 17 


Rochester (/Ainn.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Anna May Gossman 


HONORABLE MENTION-Short Story 


School of Industrial Art, 


New York City. 


traveling preacher held services in the 
meeting hall, Luke stopped and asked 
Pa’s advice on buying some land. He 
spoke to Ma, too, but not to Abby. 
Even when she bumped into him at the 
quilting bee, he only apologized, helped 
her pick up the patches, and walked 
away. Her chance, however, would 


* come, but oh, how long the winter was! 


Now Abby’s dream was on its way to 
fulfillment. 

Everything in the catalogue was so 
grand that Abby hardly knew what to 
choose. Finally she saw the dress that 
was meant for her. Its blue just matched 
her eyes, and the tiny sleeves and full 
ruffled skirt delighted her, After making 
sure of her choice, Abby began day- 
dreaming over the wish book. She 
planned what Luke would say to her, 
and what she would answer. Suddenly 
Ma’s voice broke her reverie. 

“Abby, your Pa wants you down at 
the barn right fast.” 

“Comin’, Ma,” she called down. Abby 
lovingly closed the book and climbed 
down the ladder. “Know what, Ma? I 
got me a dress all picked out, and 
there’s the purtiest pair of shoes, too. If 
Saco just get me another dollar, 


Her brother Joey burst into the room. 
“Quick, Abby. Pa says to get Mister 
Daniels from over by Aunt Rachel's. 
Ole Mule is powerful bad off.” 

Abby ran out the door, nearly col- 
liding with her youngest sister, Molly. 
Tears were streamirig down the child’s 
dirty face as she sobbed, “Pa says never 
to mind. Ole Mvle is dead.” 

“Dead?” Abby echoed in bewilder- 
ment. The children and Ma gathered 
silently about her. All knew what the 
tragedy meant. The children had lost a 
beloved companion, but what was more 
important, their only method of plowing 
the tough ground and clearing the land 
was gone. Ole Mule was necessary for 

(Continued on page 28) 











From ihe Army to Y' 
A WRITTEN GUARANTEE of comer TRAINING 


Ee 
: been reserved - 


ee... 


AVIATION...Leading to varied jobs in tixed wing and helicopter aircraft 
such as mechanic, aircraft engine foreman or helicopter pilot. 
RADIO...Leadin:; to such jobs as radio engineer, radio 
electrician, communications éngineer, or radio repairman. 


The COURSE of your choice 
RESERVED for you— 
BEFORE enlistment! 


AFTER graduation get a written guarantee of the training 
you want—from the United States Army. Choose your 
Army technical school and pick your course before enlist- 
ment simply by filling out a training request with your 
Army Recruiter. If you are found qualified, you will re- 
ceive a letter reserving your training for you, in the manner 
shown above. This is your written guarantee that you will 
attend the course of your choice—if you enlist! 


Over 100 courses to choose from 


The Army now offers a wide range of opportunity — over 
100 courses, each resulting in a valuable profit-making 
MEDICING...Leading to jobs in pharmacy, dentistry, skill for the future. You train in the field you like best, 
physical therapy, and other specialties. whether it be radio, mechanics, medicine, journalism, 
electrical engineering, guided missiles, or many others— 
and you graduate a specialist! 
So, get the right training the right way—with a written 
Army guarantee before enlistment. Reserve your ticket to 
a bigger, better future with Army technical schooling. 


al 


cnn FILL OUT COUPON a ie 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN 
Please send me the Army booklet describing special 
opportunities for high school graduates. 


mR 
MISS 


ADORESS . 


ENGINEERING...Leading to jobs such as diesel mechanic, foundry 
foreman, powerman, tractor mechanic, or powerhouse electrician. 





Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography 
Awards 


e More than 30,000 éntries in the 1955 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards made for keen compe- 
tition. Photographs on this page are from among the 
84 which won cash awards and honorable mentions; 
other award photographs appear in the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade. A complete list of 1955 Scholas- 
tic-Ansco Photography Award winners is in the May 
issue of Cavalcade, Teacher Ed., Part II. Many top- 
ranking awards photos will be exhibited during June 
in the Rockefeller Plaza window galleries of the East 
River Savings Bank in New York City. 





Hon. Mention, Group Il, Pets, by Dave Rotegel, 17, Denby High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. First shown, Crowley’s and Detroit News. 


First Award, Group Il, Sports, by Paul Richards, 17, 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles. First shown, Bullock’s. 


First Award, Group ll, Still Life, by Barbara- 
Jean Stibler, 15, Bay Ridge H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hon. Mention, Group Hl, Scenes, by Myrna N. 
Young, 16, Central High School, Jefferson, Texas. 











Shoot for 


prize-winning pictures this summer 








with new Ansco All-Weather Pan Film! 


Remember, human interest usually makes 


a more appealing picture. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 


OUARANTERD 


Ansc 


NEw Ald-Weatuien PAR Ria 


You'lt find the best vacation 
companion you could take along is 
your camera loaded with this 
brand new Ansco film. 


Not only will it give you better 
pictures all the time, it also will make 
you eligible for double prize money 

if any of your pictures win in next 
fall’s Scholastic-Ansco Photo Award 
competition. 


This new Ansco film gives you 
better black-and-white pictures 
because it “sees red.” Unlike the 
familiar “chrome-type” films that are 
color-blind to red, often making 

lips, complexions and clothes turn 
out unnaturally dark in pictures, this 
new-type panchromatic film shows 
these things in their natural brightness. 


New, exclusive R-S sensitizers never 
before used in photography are the 
secret. They let this new film “see red” 
to give you.clearer, brighter pictures 
in sunshine, in shade or with flash. 


So, keep your eyes open for interesting 
picture subjects, shoot with Ansco 
All-Weather Pan Film... and watch 
for announcements of the next 
Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards. 





Single rolls cost no more than ordinary 
“chrome-type” film. 


SAVE 15¢ 
with the Ansco 3-Roll Pak! 
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Strathmore Award, Black Drawing Ink, Gr. 
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li, by Jerry 


Jacoby, Lincoln (Neb.) H. S. First shown Brandeis & Sons. 


Stranger Than Fiction 


e sat very still in the hangar door. 

The wet darkness closed in around 
him; the outline of his body was indis- 
tinguishable in the dark solitude. Only 
his eyes seemed alive, staring out into 
the dripping night. Through the wall 
of rain he could scarcely see the giant 
plane in the hangar across the runway. 
Its form loomed in the shadows of his 
mind however — huge, monstrous, yet 
with symmetry of design, classic beauty 
-mute evidence of man’s potential 
greatness. 

His eyes traveled slowly, caressingly, 
as they had so often done before, over 
the smooth fuselage, regauged the tre- 
mendous wing span, the towering 
height of the tail, the minute canopy 
nestled far up in the nose as if placed 
there as an afterthought of man’s prés- 
ence. Delving farther into the plane's 
body, they saw again the heavy lead 
sides, the tons of shielding he had 
planned as protection for himself—not 
some other pilot! At last the probing 
eyes told his mind they saw It, the 
relatively small, insignificant cubicle 
carefully situated in its specific place; 
mighty beyond man’s realization, pow- 
erful enough to carry him to the stars 
-yea, and farther! 

Again the torrent, of mingled hate 
and love raged through him. The plane 
was his! Hisi They could not have it! 
His had been the ability, the intelli- 
gence behind that greatest of all 
planes, and now they were taking it 





from him—letting another man be the 
first to ride the cosmos high above the 
earth in his plane! None other could 
ever know and appreciate it as he did. 
None other had struggled, planned, ar- 
ranged, and worked so diligently as 
he. He must fly it first, he must! 

Then gradually, tentatively, another 
element reacted in his soul. If he could 
not fly it first, no one else would ever 
fly it successfully! A straage smile 
creased his stone-like features. Yes, 
that was it! No one would ever take 
his plane from him! The thought grew, 
mounting with intense fury and im- 
mensity, until at last his very soul was 
cast, as if by some unseen evil hand, 
down, down, into an infinitely deep 
chasm, rebounding from rock to rock; 
the last shreds of sanity were gone. 

Unhaltingly he rose and stepped out 
into the drenching downpour. Rain 
beat him, lightning blazed and probed 
around him, thunder rumbled deep- 
voiced threats at him as he staggered 
against the wind into the plane’s hang- 
ar. He stood silently looking up at the 
plane high above him. Then slowly he 
walked around it, selected a strong tool 
from those before him, grasped the 
steel ladder, and clambered up. 

At last he stood on the top—directly 
above the very special engine that had 
been installed so carefully. Kneeling, 
he opened the hatch and shone his 
flashlight down into its depths. Me- 
thodically, he reached in with the 
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wrench and deftly removed a compact, 
metallic box from the engine’s familiar 
form. 

He carefully replaced the hatch cov- 
er, and clinging to the box, he backed 
down the ladder. Unhesitatingly he 
went to his locker in the back of the 
hangar and cautiously secreted the vital 
part. 

A strange sense of relief swelled 
through him as he agai: stepped. out 
into the damp air. The rain had 
stopped, and the dawning day prom- 
ised to be clear and bright—perfect for 
the testing of the huge plane behind 
him. He felt no qualms that he would 
be found out. The last over-all check 
had been performed—the plane was 
ready to go with the break of day. 
Well, he thought grimly, it won’t go far 

. . now. 

Suddenly a man’s form approached 
him. Startled, he tried to assume an 
air of nonchalance, and lit a cigarette 
with steady hands. Vaguely he realized 
the man was speaking. 

“Well, Mr. Cain, I guess the day’s 
going to be all right for the test after 
all. This is a big day... . a really big 
day.” The uniformed man paused and 
turned his face upward. the clouds 
were almost entirely gone, and the 
early sun was casting its curious ey 
op the objects below. 

The officer continued, “I . . wh, real- 
ize this is rather short notice, but .. . 
well, Allan came in last night and said 
he thought you had more right to the 
test than he did . . . since you are the 
designer and actual builder.” He 
stopped, savoring the news he brought. 
“Cain,” he said lightly, “the plane’s 
all yours. Take her up!” 
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FIRST IN HIS CLASS 
TO MAKE GOOD! 


Overnight, it seems, he becomes a man. With a 
career. A future. And the proud-eyed admiration 
of his family, his friends, his country. 

That’s how much it means to join the United States 
Air Force. You start from the ground up .. . like 
all your fellow grads . . . but you go up jet-fast! And 
your favorite dreams of adventure, companionship, 
travel on a global scale, ride hand in hand with 
solid training in the field-you rate best. 

Fact is, you choose from over FORTY different 
career opportunities iri the Air Force, 

with over FOUR HUNDRED different jobs! 

It’s all there — waiting for you. If you qualify, 

you can set your sights on a bright tomorrow in 
aviation, the power and the glory of this age we 
live in. You can travel high, world-wide and 
handsome with the great American Air Force team. 


GRADUATE—THEN ENLIST! 


For full information, see your nearest 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


recruiting office. : 
notte ay CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
This advertisement presented in the national interest by W WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 









JANE isnt PLAIN anymore 


‘Ghe learned the 
BEAUTY SECRETS of the 
famoug POWERS MODELS 


Se can youl Yes, bring ‘out your hid- 
den beauty, be your loveliest, by getting 
the priceless secrets taught to the Powers 
Models. Now Gayla offers you these 
priceless sécrets on an exclusive double- 
face RCA record by the world’s leading 
beauty authority, John Robert Powers, 
Listen and have lovely, lustrous hair . . . 
achieve the most attractive hair styling 

.. bring out a new you in loveliness and 
personality. You cannot buy this record 
anywhere, but Gayla can sénd it to you. 


Remember, Gayla HoLp-Bos is the 
babby pin preferred by the Powers 
Models . . . and by millions of women 
everywhere. Gayla’s many patented 
features enable them to open easier, 
glide into the hair more smoothly, hold 
more securely, retain their springiness 
and holding power longer, 


It costs no more to get the best. . . so 
insist on Gayla HOLD-Bos bobby pins 
, . and send for YOUR record today. 








GAYLORD PRODUCTS, ag tag 
1918 Prairie Avenuc, Chicago 16, Illinois 88-5 


Yes, I want he record telling Beau Secrets of 
the famous Powers Models. 
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BOY dates Glitl 


OW OLD is your sense of hu- 
mor? If it’s grown up, you sel- 
dom embarrass yourself or anyone 
else with your brand of humor. But 
if you giggle uncontrollably or laugh 
boisterously, if y6u tease unmerci- 
fully or are extremely sarcastic, your 
sense of humor is still suffering from 
“growing pains.” 

Your sense of humor isn't getting 
its proper nutrition and exercise if 
you take yourself so seriously that 
you can never laugh at yourself. Hu- 
mor thrives on personal problems 
and topsy-turvy situations—give it a 
chance to grow! 


Q. My best friend told me the other 
day that I didn’t have a sense of humor 
—that I'm too serious. I'm studying to 
be a research chemist and I don’t have 
much time to “fool around.” Of course, 
I want to be fun to be with. What can 
I do? 


A. First, you can be glad that you're 
serious. The person who never seems to 
have any sober moments is likely to 
still be an infant emotionally. Too much 
clowning suggests a lack of poise. Solid 
companionship rests upon sensible mo- 
ments—conversation about the team, 
the editorials in the school newspaper, 
the merits of various magazines, shows, 
operas, concerts, the political difficulties 
of the day, or plans for a vocational 
career. A boy or girl who isn’t capable 
of talking seriously about any of these 
or other serious topics may not be able 
to face life seriously or stick to his work 
well enough to earn a living. 

If, however, you aren't. laughing 
enough to please yourself or your 
friends, there are sources of fun which 
you can always tap. Here are some 
questions which you can ask yourself 
(and your best friend!) to find out if 
yoy’re really lacking in a sense of hu- 
mor—or just not using it. Ready? 

1. Can you and do you laugh at 
yourself sometimes? 

2. Are you careful not to tell jokes 
that will embarrass those listening? 

8. Do you find an unexpected change 
of character in literature or life funny? 

4. Do you laugh at cartoons, news- 
paper caricatures? 

5. Do you enjoy musical comedies 
and operettas? 

6. Do you consider the playing of 
animals funny? 


by Guy ted 


7. Do you enjoy the unconscious 
clowning of babies, young people? 

8. Do you find a “play on words” 
amusing? 

9. Do you prefer reading the “fun- 
nies” and comic books té o litera- 
ture? 

10. Do you enjoy slapstick humor 
(punching, pushing, etc.) on the stage, 
in the movies, on TV? 

11. Do you laugh at a practical joke? 

12. Do you have a desire to laugh 
when someone falls down? 

13. Do you make fun of people be- 
hind their backs? To their faces? 

If you answer questions 1 through 8 
with yes answers, and questions 9 
through 13 with no answers, you have 
a sense of humor and an adult one! Go 
over these questions Ye see if you're 
using the yes sources of humor to best 
advantage. Get into the habit of telling 
your friends, family and yourself about 
the “funny” things you see, hear, or 
think. Make a point of seeing the hu- 
morous side of a situation. For example, 
take this situation. The school bus is 
late for the tenth time in two weeks. 
Instead of thinking or saying, “It’s just 
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“What's the matter? Couldn't you hear 
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an old bus with a stupid driver,” try 
to arrive at this point of view: “Being 
late is nothing—we're lucky to get to 
school! This bus is so rickety, there’s 
always a chance we'll have to toss our 
books out the window to lighten the 
load!” 
Get the idea? Happy landing! 


Q. How do you discourage off-color 
jokes in a crowd? 


A. By having something better to talk 
about—by having a sure-fire joke up 
your sleeve, the kind at which every- 
one will laugh and to which no one will 
object. 

Off-color jokes are rarely funny; the 
punch lines are often downright dull or 
stupid. Most of the suspense comes 
from wondering how far out of the ac- 
cepted range of conversation the teller 
dares go. Off-color jokesters get a thrill 
from seeing just how rash they can be 
and still get away with it. If they get 
no audience response, they'll give up 
the act. 

You won't prove your point by lec- 
turing or retreating into a cold and 
stony silence. The best reaction is no 


reaction. If you think a story is in bad” 


taste, you aren’t required to pretend 
amusement, but you are required to 
show you can offer a satisfactory sub- 
stitute in amusement. Brush up your 
humor! 

Most boys won't even try to tell a 
shady story to a girl who definitely 
won't appreciate it. But if your own 
talk is cheap and indiscreet, you're 
giving him the signal to go ahead with 
the raciest dialogue he can dig up. 

Of course, the old ounce of preven- 
tion is still the best strategy. If you 
keep the conversational ball rolling in 
high gear on safe roads, your friends 
aren't likely to drive the talk down 
back alleys for entertainment. 

At parties, you should have an active 
program planned for the evening. The 
gang will only sit and twiddle their 
thumbs so long, before someone will 
try to stir up a little excitement—often 
with unexpurgated stories. 


Q. What can you do about a boy 
who continually calls up for a date at 
the last minute? 


A. Be busy the next time he calls. 
You don’t have to explain why you're 
busy. Just say, “Sorry. Other plans.” 
Don’t be rude or curt. Unless his head 
is a chunk of wood, he'll get the idea 
that. you really would have liked the 
date—if you’d only known earlier. 


And now it’s so long from Gay Head 
for another summer. Make sure it’s 
a good summer. Meet new people, see 
new places, or take life easy right in 
your own backyard. Have fun —and 
we'll see you in September! 











Announcing... 


NEW CLASSIFICATION UNDER 
DESIGN DIVISION 





DESIGN FOR BOYS’ WEAR 


sponsored by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Makers of famous ARROW products for boys and young men. 


Entries in this new classification may be submitted in two 
categories: 
A. Design for Sport Shirt Fabric 
B. Design for Necktie 
Designs may be rendered in painting, drawing or any of the 
printing processes. They may be executed either on paper 
or directly on fabric (mounted). 
20 national awards——$25.00 each—in each of the 
two categories. 
See the 1956 Scholastic Art Awards.announcement in the 
October 13, 1955 issue of Scholastic Magazines for further 
details of this new classification, 
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Literary Romp. 


By Eleanor Evans, Houston, Texas 


*Starred words refer to literature 
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* 6. James F. , author of The 2. King of Norway, 1015-28. 
Deerslayer. 3. Past perfect of lay. 
12. To put in high spirits; make proud. 4. Motor (abbr.). 
O34. “OE sinned , author of “The 5. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 
Outcasts of Poker Flats.” 7. An expression of surprise. 
15. A person living on the Malabar coast 8. An fhstrument used for propelling a 
of India. boat. 
16. The organ of hearing. 9. Preterit (abbr.). 
18. Italian painter, Guido sotiasahiimcaea late 10. Active volcano in East Sicily. 
1575-1642. 1]. A strap of leather used to guide a 
19. Rural Free Delivery (abbr. ). horse. 
20. More than what is usual, 13. Short for Matthew 
22. To convert a hide into leather. 16. Exodus (abbr.). 
23. America (abbr.}. 17. Railroad (abbr.). 
24. May 8, 1945: _ siguthladaincl mae *20. Ralph W. _____., author of 
26. Chemistry (abbr.). “The Concord Hymn.” 
27. Substances of greasy consistency. 21. Present tense of verb meaning “to 
29. Poetic way of saying over. fly.” 
30. Alabama (abbr.). 23. In front of. 
32. El Texas. 25. Alexander , British 
33. To move brisk! , mathematician. 
35. The Latin Saad tee and. 26. Policeman. 
37. Doctor of Osteopathy (abbr.). 28. Sons of the American Revolution 
39. Eldest son (abbr.). (abbr.). 
*40. Chemical element erbium (abbr.), *31. John Steinbeck wrote a novel about 
41. Veneration, wonder. these gems. 
43. A Greek island in the Aegean. *34. William Cullen __- > —, author 
*46. Nickname for Emily Dickinson. eae 2 ae a — e 
47. An abnornnal sound accompanyin 36. Mark —_, author of Tom Sawyer. 
the normal respiratory nine . 38. Las og around which the Earth 
; ~t ae urns. 
49. ee to fasten objects 40. A seaport in Northwest Germany. 
50. A } ane f Cunt) 2 : *42. Woman character in Chaucer. 
50. A combining form ( Gree enoting 44. Associated Press (abbr. ) 
creatures having feet. 45. Old Norse (abbr.) 
51 . — movin’ ag OW Wa “ 46. Suffix meaning “of the nature of.” 
_ Oe Sas a ee —. 2 48. To take into the mouth and swallow 
53. A city in North France on the Seine for nourishment 
_, River. *50. Edgar Allan .- ., author of 
54. To make a sudden’ effort to seize or “The Raven.” 
grasp. 52. Cubic centimeter (abbr.). 
55. Contraction for does not. 58. Roan (abbr. ) 








Store-Bought Dress 
(Continued from page 20) 


survival. Neighbors couldn’t be counted 
on for a loan of an animal because their 
own beasts were too overworked. Unless 
the animal was replaced, the family 
faced hunger and despair. 

Hours later John Norton, a stooped 
but powerful-looking man, dejectedly 
entered the house. “I jist talked with 
Mort Collins in the valley. He’s got an 
ole mule he'd sell me. I kin pay part 
now and part after harvest. We got to 
git five dollars more.” 

Abby left the room and climbed up 
to the loft. She knew what she had to 
do, but she wanted to treasure her 
dreams a little longer before they flew 
out the window. Much later she came 
down and handed her father five worn 
dollar bills; then she turned and fled 
back to the security of her room. 

Weeks flew by, and soon the day of 
the spring social dawned. Abby was 
miserable. For the last month she had 
been ‘telling herself it didn’t matter, but 
in her heart she knew that Luke was 
lost forever. She washed and braided 
her hair, and put on her other dress. 
When the family joyfully piled into the 
mule-drawn wagon that evening, Abby 
was the last one to get in. 

Old and young joined in the festivi- 
ties at the social, but Abby couldn't, 
especially when she noticed Luke talk- 
ing to Lizzy Wells. When the next dance 
started, Abby wandered out of the 
meeting hall down to her favorite spot, 
a large rock that overlooked the valley 
and mountains in the distance. She 
usuaily came here gladly to dream about 
the future, hers and Luke’s, but now 
she sat down dejectedly and sighed. 

“What are you doin’ here, Abby?” 
Abby started. It was Luke. 

Why II .-..” 

“I don’t blame you a bit. Them 
dances are too much for me, too. Those 
crazy gals all tryin’ to impress a feller. 
All they think about is party goin’ and 
fancy geegaws, and store-bought things. 
When a man’s tryin’ to get started, he 
cant have a gal wantin’ expensive 
things like that. Me, I like a nice, quiet, 
self-respectin’ girl—hke you, Abby. 
Don’t think I haven’t been noticin’ you. 
You're my kind of a girl. Yup, you really 
are my kind of a girl,” Luke repeated 
with finality. 

Abby’s heart leapt with joy. What a 
silly she had been! She sighed with 
contentment and happiness as she gazed 
into Luke’s eyes. The full shimmering 
moon rose over the dark rugged moun- 
tains and sparkled on the river in the 
valley. The heavy sweet scent of lilacs 
and plum blossoms filled the still eve- 
ning air. A cricket chirped lazily. Luke's 
hand reached out and caught hold of 
Abby’s. 
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By Virginia J. Huppe, 16 
Berthoud (Colo.) High School 
Teacher, Mabel Preston 


LL people, no doubt, believe that 
the influence of their community is 
vital and beneficial to the world of the 
future. India may feel that her philoso- 
phy should be the world’s salvation, 
France may claim that the finest arts 
of civilization were developed by her, 
England may say that only the courage 
and genius of the Anglo-Saxon forced 
recognition of the dignity and the rights 
of the cormmon man. . 

Now I am going to tell you what I 
think my small community means to the 
world. 

Perhaps you have heard that Ber- 
thoud, Colorado, is the center of one of 
the most fertile farm areas in the United 
States. Well, it is. We call it the “Gar- 
den Spot of Coiorado.” Statistics show 
that the average farmer feeds fifteen 
people besides himself, and, with the 
help of our land, we are more than 
average. I'm proud that we are putting 
beefsteaks on the world’s table and 
sugar in its coffee, but I’m even prouder 
of the influence that the boys and girls 
who go out from ovr community will 
have on the world, for I believe we are 
learning in Berthoud how the demo- 
cratic process can achieve the peace 
and happiness of mankind. 

It may sound boastful to say that our 
community has a good start toward be- 
ing what we want the whole world to be. 
But we are lucky that few of us have 
so little and few of us have too much. 
I mean, we almost all grow up without 
fear or lack of food, clothes, and the 
other necessities, as long as we.do our 
share of the world’s work. We feel we 
have as much opportunity as the next 
person, so we are not resentful or spite- 
ful toward people whose viewpoints 
differ from ours.-We find it more pleas- 
ant to be friends and try to get together 
on a basis that all can accept. Everi 
the wealthier among-us are not so rich 
but that they share and understand, to 
some extent, the difficulties of those 
with less money. 

This leads to a general friendliness 
and cooperation. For instance, last year 
a young man was accidentally killed 
shortly before the sugar beet harvest. 
All the other men took a day off from 
their own work and harvested his beets. 
The women went to the farm and 
cooked a good meal for the workers. 
We're busy people but we take time to 
help each other. Naturally this creates 
an atmosphere in which everyone is 
eager to resolve differences without 


bitterness. 





My Community 
and the World 


This interest in each other has the 
wcnderful effect of making each of us, 
boys and girls, feel that he’s more im- 
portant than he could be just by him- 
self, alone. Each feels that he’s a part 
of the community and is responsible for 
representing it. When the time comes 

“to do the work of an adult, each of us 

wants to be prepared to do it in such 
a way that the whole town will be 
‘proud of us. And I think our boys who 
fought in the last war and in Korea 
were brave because they felt they were 
fighting for the whole community, not 
just for themselves. 

So, as we find out early in life that 
putting our effort and our thought to- 
ward being responsible citizens makes 
us feel happier and stronger, we try to 
become informed about the issues of 
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government—local, state, national, and 
now, international, too. We support 
vigorously the side that seems to us to 
be right, for we know that to help to- 
ward good government is the best way 
of all. Yet, when the election is over, 
we are still friends with our neighbors 
who supported the other side, because 
we have learned that the most impor- 
tant guarantee of our Constitution is 
the right to think differently. All of our 
community projects train us in this 
aspect and help us to accept the de- 
cision of the majority as far as any 
particular action is concerned. 

During the last general elections we 
students contacted every adult in town 
and encouraged him to get-out to vote. 

Why doesn’t the whole world behave 

(Continued on page 31) 











THE PERFECT GIFT 
FOR YOUR 
GRADUATION 


26” 
oy (Pullman) 
(Weekend) 

Beautiful 2-piece set 
Quality-Lightweight Luggage 
for the LOW price of $93, 00 

(Fed. Tax Incl.) 
® LINING 


twill in 
colors 
INTERIOR—7 pockets 
4 in lid; 3 in bocty; tle 
tapes and quilted bot 
tom 


COLORS 


~Frayon satin 
harmonizing 


® COVERING jurable 


washable vinyl plastic 


one piece beut ” 
frame, veneer 
top and bottom 


Pastel blue 


HANDLE—new type flat 
, folding plastic handle 


VIDA IMPEX CO. 

40 Exchange Pi., New York 5, N. ¥ 
Please send me the 2-piece set of Light- 
weight Luggage. Check color: pastel 
blue [) grey (5. I enclose check or money 
order for $23.00 (tax. incl.). I will pay 
shipping charges upon delivery 
(CEE 
(Please print) 
ADDRESS... 
pp Swe yy 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 














SPORTS 


How to Warm 
a Bench 
8y LEE KENNEDY 


(Lee Kennedy, sophomore at New- 
ark (Ohio) High, may not be the great- 
est basketball player in the country. 
But we're willing to bet he’s the fun- 
niest! 


HEN my English teacher recently 
asked me to write an essay, I was 
stuck for a subject So I dug into my 
handbook for an idea. It said: “Choose 
a topic on which you're well versed.” 
That struck a bell. If there’s one 
subject on which I’m well versed, it’s 
how to warm a bench. During the past 
two years, I’ve spent about 85 hours 


sitting on the bench, while my more . 


talented chums have been giving their 
all for the dear old alma mater. 

To be able to ride the bench prop- 
erly, you must qualify as follows: 

I. You must have practically no 
talent. And if you do, you must be 
careful to keep it hidden. Or you might 
have the awful experience of having 
the coach put you in the game. 

2. You must have highly developed 
hindquarters, for that’s the part of you 





Now break the grip of. 


IATIC PAIN 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 


USED BY DOCTORS .. . PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 


When nagging pain of rheumatism makes 
you miserable . . . get fast, deep-down relief 
with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
rescription ingredients with skin-soothing 
nolin—in a special vanishing cream base. 








A fine Bristol-Myers product 


So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit- Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating 
heat sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 
Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rud for cold mis- 
eries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 





Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 
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that takes the wear (plus the splinters). 

3. Last, but not least, you must have 
a highly trained voice, for it’s the duty 
of the bench to aid the cheerleaders 
in spurring the team to greater heights. 


If, after examining yourself, you find 
that you possess these qualifications, 
you have a good chance of becoming 
at least an average bench-warmer. 

I shall now elaborate on how to as- 
sure yourself a permanent place on the 
bench. First, constantly be on guard 
against showing any improvement. If 
you do, the coach will surely try to 
develop you into something resembling 
a ball player. 

Next, it will aid your cause immense- 
ly if you can disgust the coach or arouse 
his ill will. 

One successful method is to let the 
coach catch you breaking training rules. 
This will either get you kicked off the 
team or sat down on the bench. 

If for some reason this fails, another 
good method is never to pay attention 
to what the coach is saying. 

The last, but one of the most effective 
means, is that of playing dumb; that is, 
wearing a look of complete ignorance. 

One must not get the idea that a 
benchwarmer’s life isn’t an enjoyable 
one. During the half-time period or 
the pre-game warmups, the boys on 
the bench are allowed to exhibit their 
meager talents. This is done mainly to 
assure the public that the boys are not 
just charity cases. 

This, plus the excellent food which 
they so joyously consume at the expense 
of the athletic department and the fact 
that just being on the squad tends to 
impress ‘the girls, makes life most en- 
joyable for the benchwarmer. 

I can think of just one thing more 
enjoyable than warming the bench, and 
that is NOT warming the bench! 





My Community andthe World 
(Continued from page 29) 


this way, instead of being paralyzed 
with fear and tension? There are many 
kinds of people in our community— 
Germans, French, Russians; Spanish. 
They can work together in Berthoud. 
Why can’t they work together in the 
world at large? 

Perhaps by demonstrating how it is 
done, Berthoud and other small towns 
like ours can instill such confidence in 
their sons that they will go out and help 
to teach the world. Perhaps inspiration 
for true democracy has, in the past, 
come from such towns as ours. 

We learn to take our part in demo- 
cratic government through working to- 
gether and resolving differences in 
building our town swimming pool, in 
organizing our Flapjack Day, through 
the activities of our five churches, our 
4-H Clubs, our Grange, our Home 
Demonstration groups, ' through drives 
for the Red Cross and the different 
health projects. Cannot the United Na- 
tions learn to work together through 
the Commission on Human Rights, 
through UNESCO, perhaps through 
sharing the industrial uses of atomic 
power? And will our providing farm 
equipment for backward nations not 
have the same effect as helping a neigh- 
bor get in his crop in an emergency? 
Sometimes people come into our com- 
munity who are mean and uncoopera- 
tive. We can often change them by 
being helpful and yet insisting that 
they consider the rights of others. 

Our influence on the world is not 
exerted only through voting carefully 
or through those of us who go to live 
in other communities. No, the world is 
as dependent on us as we are on it. 
We buy a great deal of farming equip- 
ment, commercial feed and fertilizer 
produced in various parts of the world. 
This helps to provide work in factories 
and industries far away. And we ship 
out food in generous amounts. 

Then, too, the world comes to us. 
Foreign engineers come to study the 
Big Thompson Irrigation and Power 
Project, which brings water through 
the Continental Divide. This is consid- 
ered a masterpiece of engineering. And 
each year thousands of tourists are at- 
tracted by the magnificence of our 
Rocky Mountains, lifting up to the 
West of us. 

I know we are a small community 
and the world is very large but I be- 
lieve the same principles of mutual 
helpfulness and democractic action 
which bring peace -and happiness to 
Berthoud can ultimately bring these 
blessings to the world. So each of us, 
from communities like ours, must use 
his influence in this direction and make 
the most of our American heritage. 





How do you rate on the 


SPALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding baseball quiz to see how you stand as a dia- 
mond expert. You'll find the answers on the bottom of the page. 
They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star, or Olympic prospect. 


Q. You know his name, 
but in what year did this 
diamond immortal establish 
his still unbeaten home run 
record? 





Q, Ever since the National 
League began—79 years ago 
—there has been but one 
official baseball used. What, 


company makes this ball? . 


Q. This play will advance 
the base runner, but the bat- 
ter will probably be thrown 
out at first base. That’s why 
it’s called a 


Q. He was atop catcher for 
the New York Yankees for 
many years. Now, he is one 
of their top coaches. He’s 





Q. This great shortstop 
played a big part in helping 
his team capture the 1954 
World Series. His name is 





Q. This tremendous ball 
park has the largest seating 
capacity of any in the major 
leagues. Located in the Mid- 
west, it’s. 





Play your best with Spalding. Baseball’s coming up; you'll want the best 
equipment you can get. And that means Spalding. Baseball greats, like Alvin 


Dark and Yogi Berra will tell you . 
all. Play the way the pros do . 
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. Spalding baseball equipment tops them 
. with Spalding baseball equipment. 


Shown here, the Spalding FAST PLAY 
glove (a popular model of oiled glove 
leather with a greased pocket) and the 
Spalding OFFICIAL National League 


baseball. 
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SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 








LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES © 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Official 
Softball Rule Book for 1955 is 
ready at your dealers. Get your 
copy from him or send 10c direct 
to us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print name and address. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., Dept, Sms-s 


) . . 
Jouisvill 
SLUGGER BATS 
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WALLET-SIZE | 
PORTRAIT 
PRINTS 


Give them to your family, friends, classmates. 
Perfect for job or college applications. Just send 
your picture (or negative) with $1.00 for each 
pose. Get back 25 handsome double-weight, satin 
texture prints, plus original picture unharmed. 
Minimum order 25 prints from pose. 

KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE 
O. BOX 63645 PHILADELPHIA 39, PA.! 
for._.(25 prints for $1.00) | 











Enclosed is $ 

each of. pictures attached herewith. | 
I NAME ! 
| ADDRESS ' 
lcity. ZONE... STATE__.! 












HONORABLE MENTION—ESSAY 
By Ralyn Baird, 16 


Bothell (Wash.) H. §&. 


Teacher, Amy Stickney 
A WISPY, greenish gas curls slowly 
and lazily into the air; there is a 
sickeningly pungent odor escaping from 
a bubbling mass of liquid nearby; all 
is comparatively quiet until—“Crash!” 
the sound of breaking glass is heard; 
or worse yet, “Phoomph,” a muffled ex- 
plosion. Mass hysteria breaks out— 
screaming females, gulping, gasping 
males! But what’s this? Who is that 
stone-faced, stone-hearted character sit- 
ting so complacently behind his win- 
dow, taking it all in? Why, none other 
than Mr. George Rief, ruler of the labo- 
ratory. But whats that he’s doing? 
Counting on his fingers at a time like 
this? Oh, of course. He’s adding up the 
breakage tickets. 
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The “Grief Z 
of Bothell High 


Let’s take a closer look at this strange 
conglomeration of atoms and molecules. 
Set in a face of solid granite are a pair 
of steely eyes. At times these eyes 
twinkle like polished silver; other times 
they are as cold as a blast of winter air. 
When the face decides to melt into a 
smile, it usually means one of three 
things: (1) someone is about to be 
teased, (2) an old joke (very old) is 
about to be dusted off and sprung on 
patient but unwilling ears, or (3) 
“Guess what I have in store for you!” 
is running through the unfeeling cra- 
nium of our honorable professor. 

At the meridian of the structure we 
find a head of black hair which is just 
beginning to thin out around the edges 
(the top edges, that is). As to the height 
of this fellow, it is hard to define. At 
times when he is perturbed, one would 
think he were a giant twenty feet tall. 
Actually he is rather slight in build. 

At the beginning of class, our fellow 
has the misleading way of addressing 
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“Boy, will the professor be mad when he finds out you drank your experiment!” 
Place in Show, Cartoon, Gr. ll, by Alan Winn, Ogcen High School, Ogden, Utah. 
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the students by grinning slyly and 
mockingly saying, “Good afternoon, sci- 
entists!” As he then calls the roll, he 
usually makes a few brilliant comments 
to embarrass the young ladies or send 
the fellows into storms of riotous laugh- 
ter, 

During the course of the hour of 
class work, various and sundry events 
take place. Let's assume this is a lab 
day. As each of our hero’s young prodi- 
gies scurries to his place, pulls open 
drawers, and flings equipment to and 
fro, there “he” stands, cool as a cucum- 
ber, All af a sudden the class “Butter 
fingers” lets a precious 6¢ test tube slip 
through his unskilled fingers. Following 
the inevitable “Crash! Tinkle!” a hor- 
rified silence falls as each class member 


stares and awaits the verdict. What's, 


that? Instead of the expected shout of 
rage, an ecstatic expression creeps Over 
our professor's face and he sighs, “Ah! 
That’s the sound!” 

The badly shaken students return to 
their work while “his truly” hibernates 
in his little office where he reads maga- 
zines, dreams up fantastic “quizzes,” 
more affectionately known as “bears,” 
or merely twiddles his hairy thumbs 
wh'le watching his little “darlings” go 
through their paces. 

On one of those rare occasions when 
he decides to spend some time instruct- 
ing his “scientists,” he usually ends by 
doing more harm than good. He creeps 
silently up behind one of the poor, un- 
suspecting little ladies who is desper- 
ately attempting to measure 1% cc of 
nitric acid, and who looks like she'd be 
much more at home in Home Ec. Her 
hands tremble and she bites her lip 
with concentration! Just as she is about 
to achieve success, a deep masculine 
voice growls into her dainty pink ear, 
“Well, well. And how is the little lady 
doing today?” 

Naturally this frightens the poor girl; 
and the acid jumps right out of the 
bottle and all over everything else. As 
she frantically snatches up a towel and 
begins pouring buckets of H,O all over 
the table top and herself, our dear in- 
structor stands casually by, shaking his 
head and muttering, “Tsk! Tsk! Such 
technique.” 

“Our boy” also has a very unusual 
habit of standing by and watching an 
ambitious young scholar concoct a 
deadly poison and after the poor fellow 
has taken a deep breath of the fumes, 
of calmly making a mental note to send 
flowers to the funeral. 


So now we leave our favorite chemis- 
try and biology instructor to his world 
of foul-smelling chemicals, confusing 
_acres of apparatus, molecules, and 
sqiirming hampsters. Though he is a 
rough-tough character, we like him that 
way! 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii" i“Tops, don't miss. “i"iGood. 
Wi Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: ###Marty. “/+/Stra- 
tegic Air Command. ““/iThe Long 
Gray Line. 420,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea. “iwwwRomeo and _ Juliet. 
“wvviBad Day at Black Rock. -vvrv 
Animal Farm. 4@“The Caine Mutiny. 
ii Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“140n the Waterfront. ~~HiHigh 
and Dry. “The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
ii ANot as a Stranger. “Vera Cruz. 
WvivThe Racers. “Captain Light- 
foot. “Chief Crazy Horse. “The 
Detective. “MWSix Bridges to Cross. 
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“vi-The Far Country. “Long John 
Silver. Kiss Me Deadly. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
“Sabrina. “ Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: “wviThe Glass _ Slipper. 
“4 Interrupted Melody. “~““ Deep 
in My Heart. ““MtSeven Brides for 
Seven Brothers. 

Documentary: “~The Vanishing 
Prairie. ~iVictory at Sea. 


No Back Talk 
“No,” bragged the man, “I can’t say 
I've ever had to complain of back-seat 
driving. In 15 years I’ve never had a 
word from behind—I drive a hearse.” 


Locomotive 








More fun on picnics- 
or any place you go! 











G-E PORTABLE 
RADIO 


only 5) ays" 


YES —THEY'RE CAMPUS APPROVED! For more 
fun when you're on the go--more fun at home— 
own your own personal G-E Tripmate portable. 
Has the biggest voice in portables this size. So 
light—you hardly know you're carrying it. So com- 
pact — no bigger than a school book. Handsome 
carrying case available. See it now in striking 
color combinations. This is Model 635 in Green. 
General Electric Company, Radio & TV Depart- 
ment, Syracuse, New York. 


*Prices include 90-day free warranty on parts and labor. Subject 
to change without notice. Prices slightly higher West and South. 


Progress /s Our Most Importont Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








fop name in. tennis 


IMPERIAL 


Frames DY 


Gut Strings by 


VICTOR | DAVIS 
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BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
Learn to play a great 
game of tennis aad be- 
come a great favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fastgyou can master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. 
31, Buffalo 5, New York. 


: 
CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop Tennis Book, 
“How w play Winning Tennis” by Vianie 
Richards. 


Written by 
Vinnie Richard. 
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PLAY'Sus DUNLOP 


wihiitedbeio TENNIS BALLS 














By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


| 
| 





Bamberger’s Stamp Dept. 


Luxembourg has issued an attractive 
set of four flower stamps. Two of them 
are shown above. The 3-iranc stamp, 
in green and violet, shows hyacinths. 
The 4-franc stamp, in blue, orange, and 
green, shows crinkled tulips. Daffodils 
and tulips are pictured on the other 
stamps. Luxembourg wil] issue a stamp 
néxt October 24 to mark the 10th an- 
niversary of the United Nations. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: The U. S. 
soon will issue a stamp in tribute to 
President Eisenhower's “atoms - for - 
peace” program. A stamp commemorat- 
ing the 200th year since the birth of 
Nathan Hale may be issued next month. 
. . . On June 1 Canada will issue a com- 
memorative to mark the 10th anniver- 
sary of the U. N.’s International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

Like to receive a FREE 10-page edi- 
tion of the official U. N. stamp album 
published by the Washington Press, and 
four FREE Art Craft covers? You can 
—by joining the U. N. Stamp Clubs. See 
coupon below. 


; MAIL THIS COUPON LaconaeaeER 
United Nations Stamp Ciubs 

Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll our club as a member of 
the United Nations Stamp Clubs for 
1955-56. 


I 

! 

| 

! 

| 

! 

l 
Enclosed find $ for indi- | 
vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- | 
dividual member. Minimum remittance of | 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to j 
enroll a club. Check or money order | 
I 

l 

! 

I 

I 

! 

I 

| 

| 

I 
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should be made payable to the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs.) 


My 


Name 





Street & No. 
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STUDY FOR AN EXCITING 
ART CAREER 


Fine Arts. Ceramics. Interior, 
Fashion, and Commercial Design. 
Many famous graduates. Degrees, 

4 years. Co-educationals 13-acre 
campus. 32 studios. Dormitories. 

° Low tuition. 

THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

Write 4415-NN, Warwick, Kansas City, Mo. 
bd . 














CHICAGO (BUA Hire 
INGEN NS NAM Ovees Sesign: Pasties, & Misorents 
af iustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
: terior Decoration. 
DAY and WIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
All Professional Faculty 
Write for free catalog z 
720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


PRATT INSTITUTE--The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A_ in 
Advertising De: Iilustration, and In- 
terior Design. chelor of Industrial 
Design. 

M.S. in Art Education and Master of 
Industrial Design. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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advertisement mentions the 
stamp cealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stomps you for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps 


Each of these “approval” sta hes i 
clearly marked. If you wy ey "of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for and return ones 


return the ines will 
do «ll in their power to ers from 


to appeal to the Executive Editor, 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Fascinating story ap- 
provals. Send 10¢ handling please, 
Write today! 
CANADA STAMP CO. . 
1907 Main, Dept. 216, Niagara Falls, 


STAMP 2 crue oe AR A 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. e 


Americt, Scandinavia, ikans, Asia, 
etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled! 
All give. to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post- 


age. TATKAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


BARGAIN Muntess. atrewrion 


FREE Stamp Magazine. 1,000 
interesting stamps for your ap- 
proval inspection. Completely catalogued, substantially 
reduced. Free Tongs and Hinges with purchase. Niagara 
Stamp Compeny, St. Catharines 322, Ontario, Canada. 























HAPPY VACATIONI 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 15 and will arrive in the 
schools on or about opening date. 
See you in September—we hope. 
Meanwhile, to one and all our best 
wishes for a happy summer vacation! 














Iron Curtain Press 


John Cameron Swayze sums up the 
six rules for behind the Iron Curtain 
writers: (1) Don’t think. (2) If you 
have to think, don’t talk. (3) If you 
have to talk, don’t write it down. (4) If 
you have to write it down, don’t pub- 
lish it. (5) If you have to publish it, 
don’t sign it. (6) If you have to sign it 
—prepare an immediate denial! 


Hy Gardner in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Hearing Date 


Officer: “Why didn’t you stop when 
I whistled?” 

Lady Driver: “Sorry, officer, but I'm 
pretty deaf.” 

Officer: “Well, don’t worry about 


that, Madam. You'll get your hearing 
tomorrow.” 























































































































Home Folks 
Answers to last week's puzzle 
BIA|R|N clolwis 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 


312 STAMPS 25¢ 
Collection of 312 different for- 
of SPORT SETS ‘trom Wicare- 
SiGiANS "Oe Ante Western 
G 





v; 
Western 
uinea, Czechoslovakia PLUS hun- 
men “of interestin, rE issues from the four 
corners of the world. This collection catalogs 
$6.50 and comes to you for only 25¢ with our 
approvals. 
APEX STAMP CO., Dept. IL, P. O. Box 457 
Port Ewen, New York 











EXTRA’ fe ® 


TAKE ORDERS for Robinson finest Christmas 
assortments. Seil on sight. Also lovely All- 
Orcasion boxes and gift items. Nu-style TALL 
cards. Write for boxes on approval and FREE 
sampl:s of Name-imprinted Christmas cards. 
ROBINSON CARDS, Dept. A-6, Clinton, Mass. 


Buy U.S. Savings, Bonds. 
few. 
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Edgy Matter 

He was a brilliant playwright whose 
every word was a gem of vitriol. Fame 
was his as was a long-suffering wife 
who had as her marital lot being on the 
receiving end of a succession of caustic 
thrusts. Finally she could stand it no 
longer, turned on him and cried, “Dar- 
ling, I appreciate your having the most 
incisive wit in the theatre, but for 


heaven’s sake stop sharpening it on me. 
Wall St. Journal 


Fondest Wish 


A little mink died, wandered into 
heaven and sought St. Peter. The saint 
was embarrassed. “We've never had a 
mink here before,” he said, “but you 
were such a good mink on earth, we'd 
like to grant your fondest wish. What 
would you like?” 

The little mink didn’t have to thiuk 
long. “Could I have a full-length coat 


made of movie stars?” 
Quote 


Dark Dinner 


Girl Friend: “I want you to buy me 
a dark dinner.” 

Boy Friend: 
ner?” 

Girl Friend: “Because I had a light 
lunch.” 


“And why a dark din- 


College Chronicle 


Short Story 


“You ought to see the new altar 


He: 


in our church.” 
She: “ 


Lead me to it.” 


Award, Group li, Cartooning, by Bob 





Dupree, 19, Abilene (Tex.) High School. 
First shown, W. C. Stripling Company. 


Frenth Spanish fnglish Latin 





Give the mistakes you make in any laenguage— 
in Ink, pencil, typewriter—a quick, clean brush- 
off. The sign below tells the truth about Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. Students, artists ond business 
people all over the world will tell you so, too. 
Ask your stationer to show you all-quality Wel- 
don Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 


ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 


WELDON 








You'll be proud’ 
to give 


TOKEN 
PHOTOS 


LUXURIOUS, SATIN FINISH, 
WALLET SIZE PICTURES 
From your favorite os. or Se 


pan 






Post 
Paid 


or 60 for $2. 


or 
Only pennies per picture for beautiful, 
useful reproductions of that photo you're 
so proud of! Double-weight studio paper, 
fine enough to frame. SEND ANY PORTRAIT 
OF YOURSELF together with payment. 


MAIL MONEY BACK COUPON NOW! 


WALLET PHOTO CO, 
BOX D2-505, HILLSIDE, N. J. 


Please 869d ME oo. Token Photos. | enclose 
Geccocecccessonse and my picture which you will return 
unharmed. My money back if I'm.not delighted. 


NAME 
ADORESS. 
CITY. 
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STATE. 



































Pick the packages with the pitcher on the 
front for wonderful refreshment any time! 
One 5c packoge makes one-half gallon 
. . - 10 full glasses. Keep plenty in your 
refrigerator for the whole family to share. 
Miracle Aid . . . instant enjoyment! 


6 
TEMPTING 


FRUIT FLAVORS 


STRAWBERRY 
ORANGE 
RASPBERRY 
GRAPE 
LEMON-LIME 
CHERRY 


CURTiSS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


maters of Baby Ruth. Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Dip ernie tons Sof-T-Pops Fruit Drops and Mints 
‘ 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 


Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV proyrams for teachers and students 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current ir Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 11 

11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s fea- 
tures include a discussion on blood 
pressure by Dr. Leona Baumgartner, 
New York City Commissioner of Health, 
and a report on the Good Will Indus- 
tries and what they have done to in- 
form the blic about training and 
employing handicapped. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: From 

ierland, “Davy Crockett at the 
Alamo.” Crockett takes a trio of com- 
ions to Texas, where they join Col. 
Sim Bowie in defending the Alamo, un- 
successfully, against Mexican invaders. 
May 18: Kenneth Grahame’s “Wind in 
the Willows.” June 1: “Beaver Valiey.” 
June 15: “Man in Space.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Thesire: In 
“Judge Contain’s Hotel,” by William 
Mourne, a judge noted for severity in 
sentencing juvenile delinquents, faces 
the problem of sentencing his own son. 


THURSDAY MAY 12 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Foot- 
falls,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele, is the 
story of a blind shoemaker whose high- 
ly trained ear enables him to track 
down a clever criminal. (See the origi- 
nal short story in the April, 1953, issue 
of Literary Cavalcade.) 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: An 
adaptation of R. Gore-Brown’s novel of 
some years ago, “Cynara.” 


FRIDAY MAY 13 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: “The Ser- 

pent Beneath” stars Dennis Price as a 

famous but slipping playwright who 

— an unknown’s play to keep 
is actress wife in star roles. 

10:00 p.m. ) Family Theatre: “Dead- 
beat” is a comedy about a service sta- 
tion manager who inveigles the town’s 
four laziest men into working for him 
and enjoying their first real encounter 
with legitimate employment. 


SATURDAY MAY 14 

12:00 noon (NBC-TYV ) Mr. Wizard: “Change 
While You Wait” is today’s subject. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
“A Better America Through Chemical 
Progress” is discussed by host Watson 
Davis and his guest, William C. Foster, 
President of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association. 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Lynn 
Poole moderates a discussion-documen- 
tary on careers for the physically-hand- 
icapped. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Sil- 
ver Spoon” is the title of tonight's in- 
forma] discussion. Participants include 
Cordelia Drexel Biddle, Anthony Duke, 
Bennett Cerf and Clifton Fadiman. 


SUNDAY MAY 15 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Goethe’s “Conversations with Ecker- 
mann.” May 29: special 15th anniversary 
program. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: The third 
program in the “Poet’s Gold” series ac- 
cents children’s poetry especially the 
works of Kipling, Holmes and Blake. 
May 22: Commercially available tape 
recordings of poetry are featured; works 
of Dante, Whitman and Masters will be 
read. Anthology continues thru June 5. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Special Telecast: A 
panel of the country’s leading juvenile 
court judges will discuss pe meth- 
ods used in the control of juvenile 
delinquents. 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic: Di- 


mitri Mitropoulos conducts symphonies 
by Schumann and Shostakovich. Begin- 
ning on May 29, a series of four con- 
certs by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, conducted by Eduard von 
Beinum, will be broadcast. On June 26, 
World Musie-Festivals begins a series 
of 10 broadcasts featuring recordings 
of the major European and American 
summer music festivals. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Theatre: 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Saint of 
Bleecker Street,” in a 90-minute adapta- 
tion, features Davis Cunningham, Vir- 
ginia Copel , Rosemary Kuhlmann, 
and Leon Lishner. The opera tells the 
tragic tale of a brother and sister liv- 
ing in an all-Italian section of New 
York; of the boy’s ry gp for a new 
life and the girl’s intense desire to be- 
come a nun. (Not seen in Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond). 

(CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: This 
week’s visit is to a printing plant at 
Garden City. Long Island, the offices of 
Newsday. ture trips will be to the 

Tappan Zee Bridge across the Hudson 
at Paerviaws to a dairy farm in 
Connecticut. 

00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. 
Baxter discusses Homer’s “Ulysses” as 
seen by recent writers from Tennyson 
to Auslander. May 22: a continuation 
of the “Ulysses” discussion. May 29: 
William Cullen Bryant, the “nearl 
forgotten American poet whose wor 
was the rage of his day.” June 5: the 
poetry of Logan Pearsall Smith. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Editors of campus newspapers 
interview Sen. Richard L. Neuberger 
(D.-Ore.). May 22: Sen. ‘William S. 
Knowland (R.-Cal.). May 29: Gov. Val 
Peterson, Director of Civil Defense. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the Greek 
legend of Damon and Pythias, pre- 
sented as an ancient statement of the 
tenets of democracy. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Another 
in the series explaining the different 
religions. This week: Hinduism. 

330 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
Commodore George Dewey’s triumph 
over the Spanish fleet—in the sea battle 
that helped make the ‘United States a 
world power—is recreated in “Dewey’s 
Victory at Manila.” May 22: “The Sink- 
ing of the Titanic.” May 29: “The Assas- 
sination of Julius Caesar.” 

00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Tentatively scheduled for today is a 
tribute to Will Rogers. Future biogra- 
phies will include H. L. Mencken, Irv- 
ing Berlin, John L. Lewis, Norman 
Thomas, Sherwood Anderson, and 
Thomas Wolfe. On June 14, the pro- 
gram moves to Tuesday nights at 9:00 
p.m., replacing Lux Radio Theatre for 
the summer. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
Discussion-documentary of “The Trav- 
oa Marce Polo.” (Not WABC-TV, 

) 


(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
C. D. Jackson, vice-president of Time, 
Inc., and O. R. Strackbein, commerce 
and trade expert, are guests for a dis- 
cussion of “Is a Tariff Reduction in the 
National Interest?” May 29: 20th anni- 
versary broadcast will feature recorded 


highlights of the past two decades of ~ 


orn including the voices of Will- 

ie, Taft and Stevenson. June 5: “Asia 
and tlhe West—Gateway to Understand- 
ing.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodvear 
Playhouse: “The Pardon-Me Boy,” by J. 
P. Miller, is a drama about an indecisive 
juror, not sure of his feelings about 
capital punishment, who is pressured 


into making a decision. May 22: “The 
Catered air,” by Paddy Chayefsky, 
stars Thelma Ritter in a comedy-drama 
about a girl who wants a small wed- 
ding irstead of the big celebration her 
parents favor. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: 
“We, the Mentally Ill” will be narrated 
and enacted from start to finish by 
mental patients who appear without 
the secrecy which ‘has traditionally 
shrouded the mentally ill. The only ex- 
ceptions will a group of medical 
authorities to be presented as “guests” 
of the patients. In this telecast, which 
follows the annual meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association in 
Atlantic City, patients of St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., will en- 
acta play based on the life of Dorothea 
Lynde ix, 19th century American 
benefactor of the mentally ill. 


MONDAY MAY 16 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
“France’s Greatest Detective” is the 
story of Alphonse Bertillon. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: In cel- 
ebration of 15 years on NBC, the regu- 
lar half-hour program expands to a full 
hour. Lily Pons, Jose Iturbi, Eileen 
Farrell, Brian Sullivan and Michael 
Rabin are the featured soloists. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Cage” is the story of a 
group of Dutch refugees in England 
during World War II who discover that 
one of their number is a spy. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV ) Studio One: “Strange 
Companion,” based on a story by John 
Van Druten and Christopher Isher- 
wood, is about Jennie Morrison who, 
in order to impress a prospective suitor, 
fabricates a new .personality for her- 
self. 2 23: “Pigeons and People,” by 
George Cohan, is the story of a man 
who finds the spectacle of human be- 
havior discouraging and claims he 
would rather be with pigeons than his 
fellow man because pigeons make more 
sense. June 13: “The Incredible World 
of Horace Ford” is a provocative fan- 
tasy by Reginald Rose about a young 
man who escapes from his many prob- 
lems by literally going back to his 
childhood. 


TUESDAY MAY 17 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: “Experiment at Monticello” tells of 
the heroic efforts of Jefferson to com- 
bat a smallpox epidemic. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “San 
Francisco Fracas” is a comedy-melo- 
drama about diamond thieves by Alvin 
Sapinsley. May 31: Gertrude Berg stars 
in “Mind Over Mama.” June 14: “Foot- 
light Fever” dramatizes community 
theatre activities. U. S. Steel Hour: May 
24: “The Big Winner” is a comedy satir- 
izing quiz shows. On July 6, the U. S. 
Steel Hour goes to CBS-TV at 10 p.m. 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Citizens at Work: “The 
Fort Wayne Story” is featured. 

(NBC) New England: A Regional 
Survey: The third program in the 14- 
week series deals with the region’s old- 
ad fishing. (Not on WRCA, 


ADVANCE ITEMS: May 18, 10:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV: A Big Town drama takes up 
the case of a teacher’s struggle for pro- 
fessional recognition in a hostile town. 
May 26, 8:30 p.m., CBS-TV: Climax pre- 
sents an adaptation by Gore Vidal of 
Hemingway’s “A Farewell to Arms.” 
Marquand’s “Sincerely, Willis Wayde” 
is to follow in June. The Search pro- 
grams are to be repeated on CBS-TV 
this summer; day and time to be an- 
nounced. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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Senior Scévlastic 


Advisory Board 


Senior Scholasiic’s editorial program—along with the edi- 
toric] program of the other Scholastic Magazires—is planned 
witl the advice and guidance. of the educators who serve 
on our Editorial Advisory Boards. Each year, in May, all 
the Advisory Boards hold a two-day conference at our 
offices. At these afinual meetings (May 21-22, this year), 
the contents of the magazines for the past year are evalu- 
ated, and the editorial programs and problems for the 
coming year are thoroughly discussed. The entire editorial 
staff participates in these meetings and our editors and 
writers profit from the wisdom and experience of our 
Advisory Board members. Our six classroom magazines have 

+a total of 31 members on the Advisory Boards. 


HARTLEY, WILLIAM H.: Chairman, Department of Edu- 
eation, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Ed. D., M. A., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Editor, 18th Year- 
book, National Council for the Social Studies, Audio-Visual 
Materials and Methods in the Social Studies, 1947. Author 
with George T. Renner of Conservation and Citizenship 
(D. C. Heath). 


JOHNS, EUNICE: Teacher, Horace Mann High School, 
Gary, Indiana. B. S., University of Missouri. M. A., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Now attending New, York 
University. Spent a year in England as an exchange teacher. 
Director, National Council of the Social Studies. Staff mem- 
ber, Joint Council for Economic Education. 


LEE, RUTH A.: Chairman of Social Studies Department 
and teacher of U. S. History and Government, Shelton High 
School, Shelton, Conn. B. A., College of Liberal. Arts, Bos- 


HARTLEY 


RIGG 


NITSCHKE 


ton University. M. A., Bates College. Post-graduate work at 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale and New Haven State Teachers 
College. Member, executive board, Conn. Social Studies 
Teachers Assn., 1943-44, 


NITSCHKE, MRS. WILLARD GRIFFITH: Chairman, Social 
Studies Department, Wm. B. Travis High School, Austin, 
Texas. Teacher of History, Austin High School. M. A., B. A., 
University of Texas. Member of various civic, professional, 
ard social organizations, including A. A. U. W., League of 
Women Voters. 


RIGG, HARRY H.: Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Pershing High School, Detroit, Mich. M. A., Untiversity of 
Michigan. Superintendent, public schools of Otsego, Mich. 
Has served in an executive capacity in many youth, church, 
educational, and community groups. 
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he’s an authority in and not give 


Why Think for Yourself? 
(General Electric Study Unit) 

Aims 

To emphasize the importance of a 
well-rounded as well as a specialized 
education as an important background 
in learning to think straight; to aid 
young people in distinguishing fact 
from opinion and in evaluating the “ex- 
perts” and specialists who write and/or 
talk on technical and special subjects. 


Fact or Opinion? 


A “fact” is a statement or report 
about an object or event which some- 
one has seen or has evidence of hap- 
pening. Here are three ways to dis- 
tinguish a report from an opinion: (1) 
a report can be checked for proof; (2) 
a report does not express personal feel- 
ings; and (3) a report is not a guess. 

Using these standards, have students 
bring to class 10 quotations from news- 
papers—five containing reports and five 
expressing opinions 


Rating the “Expert”’ 

We depend on experts in many 
special fields—in sports, photography, 
world news, etiquette, etc. But how 
can we rate our favorite experts to de- 
termine whether they are really depend- 
able? 

Each student chooses one field of 
special interest (such as radio-TV) 
and uses the 10 yardstick questions be- 
low to rate the experts who give us 
information (via a column usually) on 
this field. Grade a writer from 0 to 10 
on each question after reading his col- 
umns over a period of weeks. A score 
of 70 or better is a good one. 

1. Does the writer have adequate 
training and experience to qualify him 
as an authority in his field? 2. From 
what he writes, is it apparent that he 
keeps up with new developments in his 
field? 3. Is he able to be authoritative 
and yet write (or speak) in words that 
the average person can understand? 
4. Does the expert stick to the field that 


, 


opinions in other fields which he might 
not know so well? 5. Does he give 
points to illustrate, support, and/or 
prove the “facts” he presents? 6. Are 
his opinions clearly labeled—rather than 
stated as facts? 7. Does he present a 
balanced picture giving all sides of a 
controversial issue? 8. Does he point 
out alternative choices or decisions? 9. 
Does what he says check (agree close- 
ly) with what other qualified persons 
say on the subject? 10. Does what he 
says check with your idea of “common 
sense” or what, from your experience, 
you know to be true? 


Well-rounded Education 


Why is it important for every young 
person to get a well-rounded education 
in economics, science, and other sub- 
jects?, How does a general ed-:cation 
help us to think better? Why is it im- 
portant, also, for you to specialize in 
education? 





